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PLAYFUL IMPOSTURES. 
Fiction is one of the great elements of life. We cannot 


constantly present ourselves as exactly what we are. 
| There is an incessant craving to be something else; 
| to go out of ourselves, for however short a space, or 


to whatever little apparent purpose or end. We see 


| this in the sports of children, where, by the mere 


prompting of the instinctive mind, each readily and 


| easily assumes and sustains a feigned character, and 
| all becomes a masquerade. 
| meetings of the adult, where each sets himself to be 


We see it in the social 


something a little more refined and pleasant than he is 
in his common moments, and the whole are gratified 
by the temporary sinking of the homely reality. It is 
not affectation, it is not an aping of superiority, which 
is here concerned; it is merely a tendency to seek a 
relief and a pleasure in the exchange of the actual for 
the ideal. An immense proportion of the innocent 
pleasures of life arises from this source: jokes, badinage, 
millery, are various forms of it, which, though some- 


times carried to a bad excess, are all excellent in mode- | 


ration, and under the government of good feeling. I 
thoroughly believe that life would be a desert, but for 
the little fictions thus mixed up with it; which every- 
body understands, and which therefore do nobody any 
harm. 

It is necessary, however, to keep a rigid watch upon 
this disposition, lest it pass beyond the line of inno- 
cence. And the ethics of fun is well worthy of serious 
consideration. Wherever a jest has the least chance 
of hurting any one’s feelings, much more wherever it 
tends to damage of a more practical kind, it ought of 
course to be suppressed. Nothing will justify its being 
carried forward, unless its whole consequences can be 
foreseen, and these are clearly limited to a little passing 
merriment. 

In some places, and in certain little societies, there 
sometimes reigns a habit of what is variously called 
hoaxing, trotting, and selling ; that is to say, practising 
upon the faith of individuals by stories possessed of no 
real foundation, or leading them into expectations which 
are to end in ludicrous disappointment. It is an ex- 
tension of April fooling ; and though certainly we can 
suppose more dignified amusements, yet if all are 
willing to take and give in this way, and nothing but a 
laugh ever accrues, no one can well find fault with the 
system. The handsome little town of —— lives, as far 
4s mirth is concerned, upon jests of this kind, and broad 
gtins have as yet been the only consequence. When I 
vas last there, the predominant drollery was a dinner 
which had been given by a little party of wags to one 
of their set, noted for his numberless successes in quiz- 
tery, the occasion being his completing a small villa for 
his own residence. He had been led to understand 


that his friends were to crown the feast by presenting 
him with a piece of plate: and they were true to their 
word ; but it was a brass-plate for his door, containing 
a name for the house, in which the familiar name of the 
owner bore a part! Now, if a little joke of this kind 
can enliven the natural dulness of a country town for a 
week, and the subject of it laugh among the loudest, 
and even extend the fun, as this gentleman did, by 
putting the door-plate to its proper use, there is cer- 
tainly some good done, and no harm. 

Another case. 

On a misty January morning I found myself seated 
at the breakfast table of my kind-hearted friend Sir 
Hugh Melford, along with two other guests, and the 
ladies of the family. It was the morning of an ap- 
pointed shooting party, and a third guest was expected. 

‘Pray,’ said I to Miss Selina Melford, ‘who is the 
other gentleman that Sir Hugh expects to make up his 
set?’ 

‘Oh, it is John Stirling, eldest son of our neigh- 
bour Sir Samuel Stirling; an excellent person, whom 
we all like very much. We lately played him an amus- 
ing trick.’ 

‘ What was that ?’ 

‘Why, the last time he came here to shoot, we 
dressed up a female figure, which we planted at table, 
with its back to the light; and when he arrived, we 
asked him to sit next to that lady, and introduced him 
to her. He bowed, and made a few remarks, without 
discovering anything but that she was rather stiff in 
her manners. We had such fun about it afterwards !’ 

At this moment Mr Stirling was announced, and Sir | 
Hugh was asked out for a moment to see him. Pre- 
sently our host returned, ushering in Mr Stirling, and 
introducing as his companion and friend a remarkably 
handsome mustached youth, whose name was given as 
Count de Leudher, an officer in the Austrian service. 
Greetings passed between Mr Stirling and the ladies, 
and the count made his bow, but unfortunately, from 
ignorance of the language, was unable to pay his re- 
spects in words. Very soon we were all once more 
seated, and breakfast went on right mirthfully, the 
ladies evidently being greatly interested about the 
stranger. 

So unconscious did he in the meantime appear to 
be of the chat going on around him, that ‘ very hand- 
some and interesting!’ ‘ his melancholy air reminds one 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ and other sufficiently broad 
compliments, passed freely among the ladies, in implicit 
reliance upon his inability to understand their words. 

‘Selina,’ said Miss Melford, ‘this must be the person 
we heard of being at Stirlingfield?’ She asked the 
question of Mr Stirling, and was answered in the affir- 
mative. I was then informed that, about a fortnight 
ago, their enthusiastic friend, Miss Fanny Bloomfield, 
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coming to visit them, had met in the coach a fine-look- 
ing youth, whom she took for a foreign count at least, if 
not a prince, and who had alighted at the Stirlingfield 
gate. He had, she said, eyes like the dove, hair like 
the raven, and a look that might command an army! 
They had had a great deal of talk on this subject; and 
the curiosity of the Misses Melford was only increased 
when Fanny Bloomfield, going soon after to Stirlingfield, 
wrote to them that the foreigner was staying there— 
that he was a count, belonging to the Austrian service 
—and the most fascinating person she had ever met. 
* Really,’ declared all the ladies with one consent, 
‘Fanny has gone not a bit beyond the truth.’ I re- 
marked a slight smile play round the mustache of his 
countship at this remark, but readily supposed that he 
might understand a few words of English, although 
unable to speak it. 

I finished breakfast, without for a moment dreaming 
that the count was anything but a count, or Mr Stir- 
ling anything but the downright good-natured man he 
appeared to be; but in the drawing-room, to which we 
soon after adjourned, Sir Hugh took an opportunity of 
telling me how the case really stood. The stranger was, 
although in the Austrian service, a Briton, and a cousin 
of Mr Stirling—in fact, the son of another gentleman 
of the neighbourhood—and the affair was an attempt 
on the part of Mr Stirling to revenge the trick lately 
put upon him by the Misses Melford. ‘Oh, very well,’ 
said I, ‘let the joke be carried on by all means. For 
my part I shall enjoy it, if it were for nothing else but 
as an overthrow to my friend Miss Melford, who tells 
me, at every difference we have about matters of fact, 
that she is always right, and therefore I must be wrong.’ 

‘That’s right,’ quoth Sir Hugh. ‘It will be a good 
joke indeed if she be taken in. Let us by all means 
keep it up till after dinner if possible.’ 

The shooting party now set out with its proper train 
of attendants, and myself as a civilian attaché ; and for 
four hours we rambled along the high grounds in quest 
of hares, pheasants, and moorfowl. What success my 
friends met with it is of no use to rehearse; neither is 
it important that I should specify the various adven- 
tures and misadventures of the party. Suffice it, that 
we met in a liftle lodge to lunch at two o’clock, and 
during the repast, could speak of nothing but the de- 
lusion now in progress, which, however, we all feared 
would not hold out till dinner, as there were ten chances 
to one that some communications among servants would 
betray the real quality of the count. By and by shoot- 
ing was resumed, and I, after accompanying the party 
a little longer, proceeded to the castle, in order to write 
some letters before dinner. I entered the drawing-room, 
where the ladies sat with a mind and ears prepared 
for all imaginable clamours; but behold, all was safe. 
They were innocently telling Lord Montresor, who had 
come upon a morning call, ‘ what a delightful young 
German count had arrived from Stirlingfield that morn- 
ing; that he spoke only German, not a word of English, 
—not even French. They hoped he was, like all Ger- 
mans, musical, and that would help to make the dinner 
pass pleasantly,’ and so forth. 

I felt thankful, and joined in the conversation. His 
lordship afterwards met the shooting party, was let into 
the secret, and invited to stay to see it developed at 
dinner, but, to his great regret, was under a prior en- 
gagement, so that he only could indulge in a hearty 
laugh at the affair impending over his fair friends, and 
then leave the party to their own enjoyments. 

At seven, the party assembled in the drawing-room 


for dinner, when the impression formerly produced by 
the count was, if possible, deepened, as he now appeared 
in an attire that set off his person to the best advan- 
tage. Before this, we had settled upon the procedure 
to be observed in the dining-room, and it had also been 
deemed right that our hostess, Sir Hugh’s mother, 
should be let into the jest. I may remark, as a proof 
of the success of the deception, that this lady had some 
difficulty in believing us when we undeceived her, fear. 
ing that the only trick lay in this new direction. The 
count, as presumably the person of greatest considera- 
tion present, was accorded the honour of leading out the 
lady of the house, Dinner passed without his saying 
more than a few words in German to Mr Stirling, 
Some attempts were made by one or two to make q 
conversation in French; but unluckily they were all 
failures. At length the servants left the room, and the 
denouement of the plot took place in the manner agreed 
upon. 

‘ Mr Stirling,’ said I very formally, ‘ did your friend 
ever meet a person who is never wrong? I wish you 
would tell him that Miss Melford says she is never 
wrong, never deceived, and never makes mistakes.’ She 
looked a little queer at my pointing her out to notice in 
this manner, and her puzzlement increased when she 
saw smiles on the faces of all but the ladies present. 

Nevertheless she answered, laughing, ‘ Well, it is the 
case. Somehow I am never wrong. I am sometimes 
almost distressed at my own correctness, as if it were 
what a human being ought not to be able to boast of? 

‘ But do you think you could not be deceived in any- 
thing,’ 

* No—I think not. 
fore never could be.’ 

* Very well,’ said I to Mr Stirling, ‘ you hear it from 
her own mouth. I beg you will tell it all to your 
friend in his own language.’ 

Mr Stirling did so in a few words; the count smiled 
hard, and then Sir Hugh rose up. 

* My friends,’ said he, ‘ I feel impelled on this occa- 
sion to resort to an old fashion, and ask you to join me 
in drinking the health of a gentleman whom it has 
given my mother and myself much pleasure to see here 
to-day. I am sorry he does not understand our lan- 
guage, but I hope he will do so by the time he returns 
to our neighbourhood; though this is not necessary to 
make us wish for a repetition of his visit. I am afraid 
his day with us has been a somewhat stupid one on 
this account; but I trust he will believe that this is 
matter of regret to us, and that, as far as good-will can 
go, we are anxious to make it up to him. Without fur- 
ther preamble, I propose the health of Captain Jolin 
M‘Evan!’ 

The familiarity of the name now announced broke the 
plot at once. It is needless to say the sensation was 
tremendous; that the ladies looked a thousand dis- 
comfitures; and that the rest of the company, bursting 
through all rule, raised a shout of merriment which 
penetrated to the servants’ hall, where it was at first 
mistaken for the alarm at some direful accident. 

It is but fair to the ladies to say that, after the first 
moment, they entered heartily into the humour of the 
affair ; so here, too, some good accrued, and no harm. 

When, as in the above case, the subject of the decep- 
tion is one who stands very strong in a belief that he 
cannot be deceived, the enjoyment of the joke is of 
course greatly enhanced to third parties. Such was the 
character of an imposture which was practised a num- 
ber of years ago by a lady of remarkable representative 
talent upon a counsellor in high practice at the Scottish 
bar, and of literary celebrity also, who had expressed 
his belief that she could not, with all her dexterity, 
impose upon him. The tale was told in ‘ Blackwood’, 
Magazine’ by Mr Galt, with a strong dash of his own 


I never am deceived, and there- 


peculiar manner, but in the main faithfully ; and tofhi¢ j¢ ; 


this record we resort for a brief sketch of the inf} 
cidents. e 
One day when the counsellor (whom Galt calls Mr 
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| Jamphler) was to entertain a party, inclusive of the 


eared | young lady, at dinner, he was told, while dressing for 
ivan- | that meal, that two ladies desired to see him on urgent 
edure business. Joining them in the library, he found an 
been elderly matron, in tortoiseshell spectacles, and a huge 
other, black bonnet, attended by a blushing young one. The 
proof senior female announced herself as Mrs Ogle of Balbogle, 


, some come to Edinburgh on purpose to take the benefit of 
, fear- counsel from the learned gentleman, whom she forthwith 
a proceeded to compliment in a most extravagant style. 
sidera- 


* But mine’s a kittle case, Mr Jamphler,’ she proceeded, 


ut the ‘and it’s no a man o’ sma’ capacity that can tak it up.’ 
saying If her late husband had been to the fore, she would not 
tirling. have needed to trouble anybody; ‘ but he has won awa 
nake a out of a sinfu’ world, and I’m a lanely widow;’ with 
ere all much more to the like purpose. 
ind the Mr Jamphler, getting impatient, suggested that she 
agreed had better consult her agent. 
‘My augent!’ she exclaimed; ‘ ye’re my augent—I'll 
r friend ha’e nae other but you—I ha’e come here for nae other 
ish you urpose than to confer wi’ you anent my affair——’ 
3 never ‘Well, but what is it—what is it?’ interrupted the 
1s.’ She counsellor. 
otice in The lady then made him sit down beside her, intro- 
hen she duced her daughter, and gave a sketch of her family 
sent. connexions, which produced another burst of impa- 
it is the tience. At length he asked her pointedly what was 
metimes her business. This only led to more palaver. 
f it were ‘Howsomever,’ she at last proceeds, ‘ being, as I was 
ast of. saying, left a widow—it’s a sair thing, Mr Jamphler, 
| in any- to be a widow—lI had a’ to do, and my father having 
left me, among other things, o’ my bairns’ part of gear 
d there- —for the Barwullupton gaed, as ye ken, to my auld 
, brother the laird, that married Miss Jenny Ochiltree 
r it from o’ the Mains ; a very creditable connexion, Mr Jamphler, 
, to your and a genteel woman. She can play on the spinnet, Mr 
. Jamphler. But no to fash you wi’ our family divisions: 
nt smiled | amang other things, there was on my bit grund a kill 
; and a mill, situate on the Crokit-burn, and I lent the 
this occa # kill to a neighbour to dry some aits; and, Mr Jamphler 
fo Join me —oh what a sight it was to me!—the kill took low, 
ym it has and the mill likewise took wi’t, and baith gaed just as 
o see here fi ye would say a crackle, and nothing was left but the 
1 our lan 7% bare wa’s and the steading. Noo, Mr Jamphler, wha’s 
he returis # to answer for the damage? Howsomever, Mr Jamphler, 
cessury tH] as I can see that it’s no an aff-band case, I'll bid you 
_am afraid guid day, and ye'll consider o’t again the morn, when 
id one 0 Til come to you afore the lords in the Parliament 
hat this is House, 
od-will can The counsellor was now, it may be supposed, in no 
ithout fur] small tribulation. The lady, however, was not yet 
ptain Jol @ done with him. Rising and going to the window, she 
cried, ‘Oh! Mr Jamphler, the coach that brought us 
d broke the here—I wouldna come but in a coach to Mr Jamphler 
asation Ws Hj] —but it’s gone. Oh! Mr Jamphler, as I’m a wee o’ a 
yusand dis @ lamiter wi’ the rheumaticks, will ye hae the kindness 
ry, bursting @ just to rin out for a coach to me? I'll be very muckle 
nent which ff obliged to you, Mr Jamphler ; it’s but a step yonder to 
was at first 9 whar the coaches are biding on outlook.” 
lent. ‘Mr Jamphler rung the bell, and ordered his servant 
fter the first ff to fetch instantly a coach. 
mour of the} “But, Mr Jamphler,” resumed Mrs Ogle of Bal- 
|no harm. @j bogle, “ I hae another favour to ask. Ye maun ken I’m 
f the decep- 


sometimes tormented wi’ that devilry they call the 
toothache ; are ye acqufint wi’ ony doctor than can do 
ff me good?” Mr Jamphler immediately mentioned our 
friend and correspondent, the Odontist. “Eh!” said 
Mrs Ogle of Balbogle, “the famous Dr Scott! But 
whar does he bide, Mr Jamphler?” The urbane coun- 
tellor mentioned his address. “Ah! but, Mr Jam- 
phler, ye maun write it down, for I hae but a slack 
}}imemory.” Mr Jamphler did so immediately ; but the 

lady, on looking at the paper, said, “ Na, na, Mr Jam- 
phler, that winna do: I canna read Greek: ye maun 


fully ; .“Bit it in broad Scotch : I’m nane of your novel leddies, 
h of the ™fbut Mrs Ogle o’ Balbogle.” Mr Jamphler was in con- 

a7,pcdueuce obliged to write the address more legibly, and 
Galt calls 3!"Bhe coach coming to the door, the lady and her daughter 


withdrew. Mr Jamphler then joined the company in 
the drawing-room, and soon after, the young lady, in 
propria persona, with the Odontist’s address in her 
hand, was announced as Mrs Ogle of Balbogle.’ 

These anecdotes serve to illustrate the circumstances 
under which little playful impostures may rightly be 
carried on. No satire being indulged in, the parties 
being friendly, and disposed to enjoy innocent jokes 
even at their own expense, no harm can well arise. 
Where, however, all are not of one humour, or where 
the jest rubs on a known sore, or for certain will place 
the subject of it in a false and ridiculous position, or 
even gall an unlucky over-sensitiveness of nature, the 
whole procedure must tend to mischief, and therefore 
is to be unhesitatingly condemned. 


THE CENTRAL SUN. 


LecTuREs on astronomy have for many years been 
highly popular with a large portion of the public; in the 
smaller provincial towns, the arrival of an itinerant lec- 
turer, and the delivery of his ‘course of three,’ illustrated 
by an orrery, was an event productive of general satis- 
faction, and served to enliven one or two of the dreary 
weeks of winter. Most readers will remember the aver- 
age amount of information imparted on these occasions: 
commencing with the sun, the lecturer gave a descrip- 
tion of our solar system, taking the planets in their 
respective order, their bylk, orbitual motion, and dis- 
tance from the central luminary, and, assisted by a magic 
lantern, finished with representations of the moon’s 
phases, Jupiter’s belts, and Saturn’s ring. Something 
was generally added that largely excited the wonder of 
the auditors, who went away fully persuaded that they 
had learned the whole scheme and compass of astrono- 
mical science—for them it had no more secrets. 

It is no longer the same in the present day: with 
increased knowledge, has grown up, to a certain extent, 
an increased desire to comprehend it; the old limits 
have been found far too narrow for an intelligence ever 
seeking to enlarge its boundaries; and no sooner is a 
great thing achieved, than it is immediately made a 
starting point for something still greater. ‘The popular 
mind is not now satisfied with the aliment it fed on ten 
or fifteen years ago; it has become in some sense the 
reflex of the progress of science—wider in its grasp, but 
more simple, certain, and accurate. 

As a consequence of this movement, popular astro- 
nomy now embraces something beyond the sun and 
planets: it has learned something of other systems be- 
yond our own—of double and triple stars, many of 
them inconceivably remote; of nebula; and a new 
planet. But there is one fact, first announced by the 
elder Herschel, which, although well known to men of 
science, has been much less frequently brought into 
general notice than the others, in direct opposition 
to commonly received opinions. The prevalent idea 
respecting our sun is, that, with the exception of a 
movement round its centre of gravity, it occupies a 
fixed and invariable position in the heavens. Recent 
researches have, however, verified the assertion, that, 
in common with the whole universe, it has what is 
called a ‘movement of translation’ through space in 
obedience to some mighty and unknown influence, 
analogous to that which impels the minor planets and 
moons in their orbits. And we shall now endeavour 
to give an outline of the present state of our knowledge 
respecting this interesting subject. 

As we have already stated, the late Sir William 
Herschel was the first to demonstrate what had for 
some time been suspected by astronomers—the progres- 
sive movement of the sun through space. In the course 
of his persevering investigations of the heavens, he had 
at different periods made three surveys of the stars 
comprised in the catalogue published by Flamsteed, the 
first astronomer-royal. On each occasion he found that 
the positions differed greatly from those marked in the 


catalogue: two stars of the fourth magnitude in the 
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constellation Hercules, which Flamsteed had observed, 
were no longer to be seen. The same phenomenon was 
remarked also in Cancer and Perseus: the stars were 


| either lost, or so far removed, as to be no longer recog- 


nisable, while several new ones were visible which had 


| not been previously noticed. Herschel extended his ob- 
| servations to a large number of the stars and constella- 


tions, and the result in all cases showed that the most 


| extraordinary changes had taken place since the days 
| of Flamsteed ; and in 1783, in one of his communications 


to the Royal Society, he wrote—‘ This consideration 


| alone would lead us strongly to suspect that there is 


not, in strictness of speaking, one fixed star in the hea- 
vens; but many other reasons, which I shall presently 
adduce, will render this so obvious, that there can 
hardly remain a doubt of the general motion of all the 
starry systems, and consequently of the solar one among 
the rest.’ 

Lalande had thrown out the supposition that ‘ the sun 
has a real movement in absolute space ;’ but Herschel 
went beyond him—he proved it. As Copernicus, two 
centuries before, had established that the sun’s apparent 
motion round the heavens was due to the real motion of 
the earth, so did the English astronomer show that the 
changes of position of the distant stars was caused not 
only by their own movement, but chiefly by that of our 
system. Still pursuing the inquiry, we find him writ- 
ing in 1805:—‘ A view of the moons, or secondary 
planets, round their primary ones, and of these again 
round the sun, may suggest the idea of an additional 
motion of the latter round some other unknown centre.’ 
He demonstrated beyond a doubt that the sun, with all 
its attendant planets, was moving with great velocity 
towards one of the stars in Hercules. The further in- 
vestigation of the subject, it has been said, was ‘ one 
essentially for modern times ;’ and the high degree of 
perfection now exhibited in the construction of instru- 
ments, has enabled astronomers to distinguish between 
apparent and real motion, and to confirm Herschel’s bold 
and original views in every particular. Many anomalies 
in.the movements of the stars were at once explained 
by the fact of the sun’s motion in space. So rapid is 
this motion, that, according to Bessel, it amounts to 
3,336,000 miles inaday. ‘The effects of this amazing 
velocity are eloquently described by the celebrated 
Humboldt. He observes—‘ The beautiful stars of the 
Centaur and of the Southern Cross will at some future 
day be visible in our northern latitudes, whilst other 
stars (Sirius, and the stars forming the belt of Orion) 
will no longer appear above the horizon. The place of 
the north pole will be successively marked by Cephi 
and Cygni, until after the lapse of twelve thousand 
years, when Syra will become the brightest of all pos- 
sible pole stars. These statements serve in some degree 
to realise in the mind the magnitude of the movements 
which proceed uninterruptedly in infinitely small divi- 
sions of time in the great chronometer of the universe. 
In every point of the celestial vault we recognise the 
dominion of progressive movement, as on the surface of 
the earth, where vegetation is constantly putting forth 
its leaves and buds, and unfolding its blossoms.’ 

The improvements in telescopes, that enabled astro- 
nomers to penetrate farther into space, gave them at 
the same time the means of more accurate observation 
than they had previously possessed. The heavens were 
* gauged ’ in every direction, and carefully mapped out. 
Among the more interesting phenomena brought to light 
by these researches were those of double stars, of which 
about six thousand are now known, chiefly by the labours 
of the Herschels, father and son, and Struve, a Russian 
astronomer. The difference in the appearance of stars 
was shown to depend not on their size, but on their dis- 
tance. They are, however, always classed according to 
their magnitudes, ranging from 1 to 22. No. 1 denotes 
the brightest and nearest stars, and 22 the smallest and 
most remote: the first six only are visible to the naked 
eye. ‘The fixed stars were found to be comparatively, 
and not absolutely, stationary, and to be the centres of 


systems similar to our own. The discovery of the 
planets revolving round these centres yet remains to 


add another to the great triumphs of astronomical ff 


science, 

The double stars revolve one around the other, and 
are supposed to present the simplest or elementary form 
of stellar motion. Besides these binary systems, there 
are others—triple, quadrupl ually increasing in 
number and complexity. Wherever the observer turns 
his gaze, he discovers movement, in obedience, as it 
were, to one universal law of gravitation: wherever 
stars are clustered, they group themselves in increasing 
brightness round a definite though unseen point of 
attraction; and it is not surprising that philosophers 
should have speculated as to the existence and position 
of some mighty centre, round which, in the course*of 
countless ages, the whole stellar universe revolves ; or, 
in the words of Schiller, ‘ amid ceaseless change seek 
the unchanging pole.’ ° 

Various stars have been fixed on from time to time 
as the centre round which all revolved. Sirius, from its 
magnitude and brightness, was often supposed to be the 
occupant of this position; but the observations of later 
astronomers, Argelander and Bessel, have shown that 
this star has a sensible movement of its own apparently 
around some greater body, far remote, and invisible to 
us; so that Sirius, instead of being the chief of the 
army of fixed stars, is only one of the subordinate 
members of a partial system. 

So carefully have the heavens been explored of late 
years, that but few of the greater movements of the 
stars are unknown to us; and looking at the distribu- 
tion of these through the realms of space, no point has 


been found filled by a star of the first magnitude which | 
Hitherto, | 


fulfils the condition we have just indicated. 
the movements appear to be greater or lesser optically 
only, and it is one of the objects of modern astronomy 
to define these movements with exactitude by the 
parallax. The same reasoning may be applied to the 
double stars—none of them show the existence of any 
considerable mass. From all these negative considera- 
tions, the conclusion has been come to, that it was use- 
less to look for a central body in our more immediate 
stellar system. 

The fact that, in the partial systems of fixed stars, 
and especially those of double stars, there is not, gene- 
rally speaking, a great superiority of mass in one of the 
bodies—and that, on the contrary, the two masses are 
almost equal in the greater proportion of them—has 
necessarily thrown doubt on the existence of such a 
central body as has frequently been described of aa 
enormously preponderating mass. 

If such were the case, we should see the most active 
movements in the neighbourhood of this mass, as in 
our own system we see the most rapid revolutions in 
the planets nearest the sun. By the same analogy, 
supposing the central mass to be invisible, we should 
see the stars in some quarters of the heavens moving 
much more slowly than those situated nearer the central 
region. We should not find, likewise, any more active 
movements than in this region, excepting, perhaps, in 
some of the members of our own system already re- 
ferred to. 

Foremost among those who have directed their at- 
tention to this subject is M. Maedler, the Russian as- 
tronomer at Dorpat, in Esthonia, who is already well 
known as author of an admirable geographical map of 
the moon. From a series of observations continued 
during a period of six years, he has come to the conclu- 
sion that the Newtonian law of attraction, which regu- 
lates our solar system, exists also in the systems of the 
fixed stars. It is difficult to convey an idea of the 
method pursued in working out results involving a1 
acquaintance with the most abstruse details of astro 
nomical science. The pilot of a ship feeling his way 
along with the lead on a foggy day, might be instance! 
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_ vidual stars, M. Maedler deduced approximations for 
| the position he was seeking, and, rejecting one after the 
| other, arrived, after persevering exertions, at what he 


| Pleiades; which, to use his own words, ‘is the pivot 


| closeness with wHich they are placed is not merely 


| answering well to the other general conditions which 
| we have endeavoured to explain. 
| existing between the determinations of the proper 
| movements of these stars, notwithstanding their minute 
|| quantities, is cited as a proof of the correctness of astro- 
| nomical catalogues, and thereby facilitating the labours 
| of future observers. 
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to which we have referred, M. Maedler treats of the 
Milky Way as the fundamental plane of our stellar 
groups. Its general line of direction describes more or 
less perfectly a great circle, dividing the heavens into 
two unequal portions: the northern or smaller portion 
being comparatively devoid of stars, while the southern 
half, near to which we are situated, is thickly studded. 
By a series of observations of groups, as well as of indi- 


conceived to be the true centre in the group of the 


round which the fixed stars, as a whole, describe their 
immense orbits.’ 

“It is generally known that, among the most remark- 
able of the stellar groups, there is none comparable to 
the Pleiades for splendour or number of stars. The 


optical. They are found in a region rich in stars, and 


The perfect concord 


M. Maedler compares the observa- 
tions of the most eminent British and continental astro- 
nomers on this group and some of the neighbouring 
stars—taking, first of all, twelve stars situated within 
5 degrees of Alcyone, the brightest of the Pleiades; and 
next, thirty at a distance of from 5 to 10 degrees ; and 


15 degrees. Observations on these stars prove that, 
with some exception, they all have a positive motion 
towards the south. The most numerous of the excep- 
tions are in the fifty-seven last mentioned: forty of 
them having moved but two seconds of a degree in 


The fact, however, remains, that of the one hun- 

dred and ten stars enumerated within 15 degrees of 
Alcyone, the movements of sixty of the number are 
towards the south, and in no case towards the north. 
It would be idle to contend that such a result is the 
effect of chance: it has been further proved by obser- 
vations on one hundred and seventy-two stars of Brad- 
ley’s catalogue; and the direction to the south, though 
in many instances feeble, is not the less certain. 

* Although,’ continues M. Maedler, ‘it results, from 
what precedes, that the region of the heaven which I 
have chosen satisfies the conditions indicated, it is not 
less necessary to submit it to every possible proof. 
Many trials with different combinations have convinced 
me that no other point could be found to answer so 
well as the one [ have adopted. I can state, therefore, 
as the result of my researches, that the group of the 
Pleiades is the central group of the entire system of 
fixed stars extending to the exterior limits determined 
by the Milky Way; and that Alcyone is the star of 
this group which appears the most probably to be the 
true Central Sun.’ Light is five hundred and thirty- 
seven years in travelling to us from this Central Sun, 
whose mass is 117,400,000 times larger than that of 
our own luminary. ‘The revolution of the latter round 
Aleyone requires a period of 18,200,000 years; and 
supposing the movement to continue the same as at 
present, the sun will reach the ascending node of its 
orbit in the year 154,500 of our era. The calculations 
are not given as positively determined, but as the 
nearest approximation hitherto obtained. 

The mind is bewildered in the contemplation of such 
tremendous phenomena, of whose workings only the 
dimmest perception can be realised ; sufficient, however, 
to impress us with the infinite majesty of Nature. 
M. Maedler, in concluding his observations, expresses 
the hope that he has pursued an object favourable to 
the progress of science, one that may possess such inte- 


cessfully the system of the universe. In whatever way 
his appeal may be answered, he has not the less ren- 
dered a new and signal service to science, and opened 
a wider field of astronomical research. 


THE DAUGHTER OF STANISLAUS. 
A STORY. 


Ir was the night of the 15th of February, and intensely 
cold, and notwithstanding the night and the cold, a 
young man, rather thinly clad, was, lurking about the 
castle of Weissemburg, a small town in Alsatia, some 
leagues from Strasburg. After having made two or 
three circuits about the castle, he stopped before a 
Gothic window, through the curtains of which light 
was visible. ? 

He was evidently waiting for some one, and soon he 
was relieved from his solitude by the approach of a 
person wrapped in a heavy cloak. 

‘Iam glad you are punctual, Mikail,’ said the new- 
comer ; ‘now for the work in hand. In that castle, 
perhaps in that room before us, is Stanislaus, late king 
of Poland. All I desire is, that you contrive to get 
him to use this snuff-box. It contains good Spanish 
snuff, an article of which he is fond. Here also is a 
basket of porcelain. You are to sell the whole. Maria 
Lesczinska, the daughter of Stanislaus, will buy it all 
from you.’ 

* All very good, my lord,’ replied Mikaél ; ‘ but should 
I not have a little payment in hand to excite my mer- 
cantile diligence? Look at my miserable clothing, 
which is even at this moment insufficient to keep out 
the cold; and my mother, too, she is in abject poverty 
—she is both cold and hungry.’ 

‘So long as Stanislaus lives, both you and she must 
be cold and hungry,’ was the only answer his employer 
deigned to give him as he strode away. 

Mikaél, it may be imagined, was on no good errand. 
Lingering about the castle till pretty well on in the 
morning, he presented himself at the gate, which opened 
to let out a servant, going upon some commission for 
the household. He approached and said, ‘ Have com- 
passion on me, sir, and procure me an audience of the 
Princess Maria.’ 

* Another beggar coming to ask her charity!’ said the 
domestic abruptly ; ‘and he is early enough.’ 

‘ Ah, sir,’ said the youth, ‘I am a child of Poland; 
banished like your master, but still more unhappy than 
he, inasmuch as I am alone in the world.’ 

‘You are coming, then, as his countryman to ask 
alms of him ?’ interrupted the valet. 

Mikaél replied humbly, ‘I am come to sell to the 
princess all that remains of former wealth — some 
china.’ 

‘Oh, that is quite a different matter,’ answered the 
servant. ‘Stay there—I will let the princess know;’ 
= closing the gate after him, he went back into the 
house. 

The poor youth waited for a long time before the door 
opened. The day was far advanced, and the rays of the 
sun had succeeded in making their way through the 


him from the stupor into which the cold was fast throw- 


porcelain for sale ?’ 


a young girl, with a countenance rather pleasing than 
pretty: she was accompanied by a middle-aged lady, 
who did not seem to be in the best of humours. It may 
be that the early rising was not very agreeable to her, 
or else the cold of the morning, from which the furs in 
which they were both closely wrapped could not alto- 
gether protect them. 

‘ Ah, princess,’ said Mikatl, giving a most piteous 
tone to his voice, while his foreign accent lent some pro- 


test for other scientific men, as to lead them to push 


bability to his words, ‘I am a poor child of Poland, 


the inquiry still further, to investigate still more suc- 


gray clouds of a wintry sky, when a gentle voice roused | 
ing him, saying, ‘I am told you have some beautiful | 


At a glance, Mikaél perceived that the speaker was 
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whose father perished in battle in the service of King 
Stanislaus. Come to France with my mother, who was 
of a good family, we have been obliged to sell for our 
subsistence, little by little, all that remained to us of 
past opulence; now, only this porcelain is left to us.’ 

‘Poor boy! Let us see your china,’ said the princess 
kindly. ‘But first come in, it is so dreadfully cold 
here.’ 

‘What are you thinking of, princess,’ whispered the 
old lady to Maria, ‘to introduce a stranger into the 
castle ?’ 

* But this is a Pole, Mockzinska,’ observed the prin- 


cess. 

‘What proof have you that he is? replied Mock- 
zinska. ‘I am perhaps wrong, dear princess, but your 
noble father’s life has so often been threatened, that it 
has rendered me suspicious; besides, this man has a 
most forbidding countenance, and a downcast look, 
which, in spite of myself, repels me.’ 

*I confess, Mockzinska, that, like you, I am obliged 
to struggle against the prejudice produced by the ex- 
pression of his countenance,’ said Maria, still in a 
whisper, and looking at the pretended Pole, who at this 
moment betrayed a marked uneasiness. ‘ But, after all, 
the poor boy did not make himself. Is it his fault that 
he is ugly, and ought we .to visit it upon his head? 
However, there is no harm in being cautious, so we may 
as well look at the china outside.’ Then approaching 
Mika#l, she added, raising her voice, ‘Let us see your 
porcelain, my friend.’ The face of Mikaél brightened 
at this demand, and he hastened to open his basket. 

* Here,’ said he, drawing out one by one the articles, 
which he presented alternately to the princess and her 
governess, ‘ is a china vase, with teacups of a set which 
a sea-captain, a wealthy relative of ours, gave to my 
mother the day of her marriage with my father. No- 
thing but sore distress could make us part with so pre- 
cious a souvenir. But look here! Oh, this article, though 
only in Dresden china, is dearer to me than all! It was 
the snuff-box which my father had in daily use. I have 
heard it said that King Stanislaus is particularly fond 
of Spanish snuff; indeed I could not be a Pole and be 
ignorant of it, for all the Poles are so warmly attached 


| to their former king, your noble father, and the father 
| of us all, if I may dare call him so, that we know his 


tastes, his habits, his likings and dislikings, just as we 
do those of our natural parents; and knowing this, 
yesterday I spent the little I possessed in buying from 
an old Spaniard what remained to him of this snuff. I 
have filled the box with it, and I think, princess, that 
you will have much pleasure in presenting your royal 
father with what he likes so much.’ 

‘Is it scented ?’ inquired Maria. 

‘I do not offer your highness a specimen,’ replied the 
false merchant, opening the box, but holding it at a dis- 
tance from the ladies, ‘ because it is very powerful— 
very powerful ; it would get into your head, particularly 
into that of a young person. It requires the solid brain 
of a man in the prime of life to bear a pinch.’ 

‘ How much is the box and the snuff?’ demanded the 
princess. 

~ Will not your highness take all ?’ inquired the mer- 
chant. 

‘Yes. How much are they altogether?’ said the 

aa with a complacent look into the interior of the 
et. 

‘Going to buy all! Howcan you think of it, dear 
princess?’ interrupted the governess. ‘ Did you not 
yesterday give to two poor children, who were crying 
with cold, all the money you had except that beautiful 
louis-d’or with the efligy of the young king of France, 
Louis XV., and which you prize so much, that you 
would buy nothing this week in order not to spend 
it?’ 

* But, dear Mockzinska,’ said the princess with the 
coaxing look that so well became her almost infantine 
youthfulness of expression, ‘ only think what a delight 
to give my father some of that Spanish snuff, which he 


is so fond of! And I think this porcelain so pretty, | 


that if the young man will let me have the whole for | 


my louis——’ 

‘ That is exactly what Monsieur Levi, a toy-merchant, 
offered me yesterday morning,’ said the young Mikaiél, 
believing, by the help of this lie, to make the princess 
more eager to buy. 

‘ And you refused it?’ said the princess. 

‘Yes, madame; but I will not refuse you,’ replied 


Mikaél; ‘for since I may choose, I would much rather |, 


have you for a customer. So here is my basket.’ 


‘ No, keep it,’ replied the princess, ‘ while I go for the 


money.’ 
The princess and her governess now re-entered the 


castle, leaving the pretended Pole waiting for them, | 
He was sauntering about the gate, when suddenly his | 


look became fixed, and his countenance assumed a 
strange expression; and though the bargain had been 


concluded, and he on the point of receiving his money, 


he snatched up his basket and disappeared at full 
speed. 
The person who had thus caused his alarm was a 
poor beggar woman, well known in all Weissemburg, 
not less for her honesty than her poverty. 

The princess soon returned with her beautiful louis- 
dor, and was gazing upon it as it sparkled upon her 


white glove, as we gaze on a beloved object we are to | 
see no more, when, raising her eyes to address the mer- | 
chant, she found that both merchant and porcelain had | 


vanished. 

She looked around in surprise, but perceiving only the 
old beggar woman, she called her. 
said she, ‘do you know where a lad who was selling 
porcelain is gone—he was here not a moment ago ?’ 

‘I have seen no one,’ replied the poor woman in 4 
tone so expressive of extreme weakness, that the 
princess felt moved to the bottom of her heart. 


*My good mother,’ | 


‘What is the matter with you, my good woman?’ | 


said she kindly. 
* Cold and hunger,’ replied the beggar. 


i 


‘Dear Mockzinska,’ said the princess, turning to her | 
governess, ‘ go, I beg of you, and desire something to be | 


brought here for this poor woman.’ 


*I am indeed very poor, and much to be pitied,’ re- 


plied the beggar, whilst Mockzinska went away ; ‘ but 
nevertheless I should not complain, madame, if I suf- 
fered alone.’ 
* You have children, then?’ demanded Maria. 
‘Two, madame—a son and daughter. My son !—may 
God give him grace to walk in the right way! As to 
my daughter, she is dying.’ 


‘Of what?’ demanded the princess, her heart quite | 


touched. 

‘Of want, madame. That is the sickness which kills 
most surely, and kills in the most cruel manner—slowly 
and hopelessly.’ 

‘How shocking!’ exclaimed the princess, clasping 
her hands. ‘ And how old is she?’ 

‘The same age as our young king, Louis XV., 
madame,’ replied the beggar. ‘She was born on the 
same day as he, the 15th of February 1710. She was 
ten years old to-day.’ 

‘And can anything be done for her, my good wo- 
man?’ replied the princess. ‘Perhaps good air and 
wholesome food ?’ 

‘Good air!—we live in a cellar. Wholesome food! 
—all we have to eat is the offal of the streets! and we 
have not even sufficient covering for her poor little 
body, which is quite blue with the cold.’ 

‘ Here—oh here, my good mother,’ said the princess; 
and forgetting the porcelain, forgetting the romantic 
interest she attached to the louis-d’or, she put it into 
the hand of the old beggar. ‘ Here, this is all I have. 
Oh, poor creature, how you must suffer at seeing your 
daughter dying before your eyes!’ 

‘Am I to have all this?’ demanded the beggar, whom 
the sight of the gold now in her hand seemed to over- 
whelm with astonishment—‘ all this!’ 
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‘Alas! it is very little for so much wretchedness,’ 
| said the princess. 

‘Oh, my good princess!’ exclaimed the beggar with 
a burst of gratitude, ‘may God bless you—and he will 
bless you! You deserve to be queen of France!’ 

‘Where do you live?’ inquired the princess. 

* At No. 3 of the old street of the Arcade,’ said the 

r woman. 

At this moment Mockzinska returned, followed by a 
| servant carrying something to eat, which he gave to the 
beggar. 

Will you permit me not to eat it myself?’ demanded 
sh 


e. 
| ‘Just as you please. Take it where you like, and you 
| may expect to see me to-day.’ 

The old woman did not need a second bidding, but 

went away, calling down the blessings of Heaven on the 
| compassionate princess. 
| ‘Here is the porcelain, your highness,’ said the voice 
| of the pretended pedlar, who now reappeared. 

‘My good friend, I advise you to carry them to M. 
levi. I have just disposed of my last louis-d’or,’ said 
| princess. 
| §o fierce an expression overspread the features of 
| Mikaél, that the princess recoiled almost in terror; but, 
| in the unsuspicious goodness of her nature, she accounted 
| for it by the thought that the destitution he had told 
| her of must have rendered the disappointment a severe 
| one; and she hastened to add, ‘If you do not sell them 
| to M. Levi, return to-morrow, and I will see what I can 


‘I will return to-morrow!’ said Mikaél in a tone 
which almost sounded like a threat. 

Mikaél, as it may be supposed, carried the porce- 
| lain to no toy-merchant; so that the next day, at the 
| appointed hour, he appeared at the castle, the asylum 

granted to the unfortunate king of Poland by the 

regent of France. This time, instead of the princess, 

he saw only a valet, who spoke gruffiy to him, and did 

not waste much pains in softening his message. 

‘The princess neither can nor will buy your porce- 
lain; so be off with yourself.’ 

‘It is as bad for you as for me; for I intended to 
have shared the profits with you,’ replied Mikaél. 

‘On second thoughts, you may come back to-mor- 
row,’ said the valet, seduced by this unexpected offer. 
‘The princess has no money to-day, but to-morrow 
she will have some; for the Princess Palatine, her 
grandmother, fills her purse whenever she knows it 
isempty.’ 

The next day Mikaél was again punctual at the same 
place. This time the princess had gone out, and was 
not to return till dinner-time. Mikaél took up his 
basket, and again went away ; but as he was gloomily 
crossing a street, which led out of the town, a neighbour 
accosted him. 

*Mikaél, how comes it that you have not been near 
your mother for the last three days?’ 

‘I had something better to do,’ answered Mikail 
grufily. . 

‘Oh, is that the way with you?’ replied the neigh- 
bour. ‘ Well, if you wish to know what has been going 
on at home, go and see. Strange things. Enough; 
that is all I have to say to you.’ 

Though Mikaél now eagerly called on him to ex- 
plain himself, his neighbour went off whistling, and 
without seeming to hear him. These words : ‘ Strange 
things have been going on at home,’ went to the heart 
of the youth. He thought it was some new misery ; for, 
like all persons brought up in the school of misfortune, 
he anticipated nothing else. ‘Was his mother ill? or 
had his sister sunk under the malady which had so long 
undermined her health?’ And with every thought fixed 
upon them both—for the heart of Mikaél was not yet 
so wholly corrupt as to be destitute of natural affection 
—he took the way to the city, and hastened to the abode 
of his mother. 


It was the underground storey of a house, built in so 


narrow a street, that the cheerful sunbeams could never 
find admission. As he set foot on the threshold of the 
house, a child playing near called out— Mikaél, your 
mother has removed.- She lives now in the street open- 
ing upon the fields, down there, near the garden. Oh, 
it is so nice! Run, man, and see it!’ 

Astounded by this intelligence, which he could hardly 
understand, Mikaél did not make up his mind to repair 
to the place pointed out to him by the child till’ per- 
fectly assured that his mother no longer inhabited 
her old residence; and even then, he hesitated as he 
approached it, hardly believing that it was really the 
dwelling of his poor mother. Notwithstanding the snow 
which covered the ground, and hung from the shrubs 
like so many white and crystal tear-drops, the good 
order of the garden, and the beauty of the fruit-trees, 
were easily discernible. Then the house, small as it 
was, had an air of neatness and simplicity, the best sub- 
stitute for elegance, and nearly as attractive. Suddenly 
he heard himself called. 

‘Well, Mikaél, what are you doing there?’ and a 
young child, still pale, but with eyes sparkling with 
happiness, appeared at the door. 2 

It was his sister Louisa, who was so ill only three 
days ago, that she had to be supported while getting a 
drink, and now she was walking alone and unaided. 

* Louisa!’ exclaimed he, darting towards her, ‘ what 
miracle is this ?’ 

‘A miracle, indeed, dear Mikail,’ replied the child; 
‘an angel has visited us. Wont you come in?’ added 
she, drawing her brother into one division of the house, 
which served as a kitchen, and making him sit down 
by a good fire, on which a pot was boiling. ‘ Look, all 
this is ours—mamma’s, and yours, and mine. All this 
has been given us by a young lady, who wept on seeing 
our old house, and said, “I could not have believed it 
possible that there was such wretchedness in the 
world.” Yesterday she brought us here in a fine 
carriage, and we were expecting her again to-day, as 
she promised to come.’ 

‘Oh, is that you, my son?’ said an old woman, com- 
ing out of a neighbouring apartment. ‘ Louisa has told 
you all our happiness. But what have you there ?’ added 
she, pointing to the basket, which Mikaél continued to 
hold in his hand. 

‘It is china, which has been given to me to sell,’ re- 
plied Mikal. 

‘And that is what has kept you these three days from 
your mother, my son?’ said she in that tone of tender 
reproach which, from the lips of a parent, is almost a 
caress, 

Before Mikaél had time to invent a falsehood, as pro- 
bably he would have done, a carriage stopped at the 
door of the house, from which alighted a young girl, 
who ran across the garden with a step so light, that it 
scarcely left its trace upon the snow, and entering the 
kitchen, darted towards the fire. ‘Oh, how cold itis!’ 
said she. She was followed by an old lady, who also 
approached the fire, but without speaking. On the 
appearance of these two ladies, Mikaél made a move- | 
ment as if to run away; but the youngest having per- 
ceived him, prevented him by saying, ‘ Well, my little 
porcelain merchant, have you concluded your bargain 
with M. Levi?’ 

‘No, madame,’ replied he, stammering. 

‘What! princess, you know my son?’ inquired the | 
poor woman. } 

‘What! this child of Poland is your son?’ demanded 
in her turn the princess. Then seeing the confusion of | 
the son, and the anger of the mother, the kind heart of 
the princess came to the aid of both. 

*I guess it all, Mother Jalson,’ added she. ‘ You must 
forgive him, as I do. Nothing can excuse falsehood ; but 
it may be some palliation of his, that he had recourse 
to it to get bread for you ; and I suppose his story about 


trust it may be a lesson to him; for if he had told me the 


truth, and had not led me to think that he had so cer- 


! 
his porcelain and M. Levi was like the rest. Well, I | 
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tain a sale for them that my not buying them did him 
no injury—if he had but said to me, “ My mother is 
dying of hunger, and my sister of disease,” I should have 
given my louis-d’or to him as wéll as to you, Mother 
Jalson ; but I will say no more. So, then, your porce- 
lain is not sold?’ added Maria, observing the basket. 

* Alas! no, madame,’ said Mikaél. 

*My son!—my son!’ cried Mother Jalson sorrow- 
fully ; ‘ for some time you have not been steady ; you 
keep bad company; you no longer work at. the cur- 
rier’s with whom I placed you. What are you doing? 
where do you go to? and where did you get that 
porcelain, which I never saw before ?’ 

‘From a friend—from a real Pole,’ said Mikaél, with 
his eyes cast down; in his shame and embarrassment 
trying to avoid every eye. 

* Then as your friend’s position remains unaltered, he 
is still in want: is it not so?’ demanded the princess. 

* Yes, yes!’ said Mikaél. 

‘ Fortunately I am just now rich enough to make 
many happy,’ said Maria gaily. ‘The Princess Pala- 
tine, my grandmother, having heard yesterday from the 
gossipping of my people, and a little also, I believe, 
from that of dear Mockzinska,’ added Maria, smiling 
archly at her governess, ‘how it fared with my poor 
purse, which I empty so often, has been good enough to 
fill it; so I can buy the porcelain of your Polish friend. 
At all events, I must have the snuff-box for my father,’ 
continued the princess; and going to the basket, and 
uncovering it, she took out, one by one, the articles, and 
laid them on the table. ‘I will give the bowl to the 
Princess Palatine, the six cups to my dear mother 7 

* And what for yourself?’ demanded Mockzinska. 

‘Oh, as to me, I shall be quite content if my father 
will give me a pinch of his good Spanish snuff.’ 

As she uttered these words, Maria had taken the 
snuff-box, opened it, and was putting it to her nose, 
when Mikaél, who for some minutes had been uneasily 
watching every motion of the princess, darted towards 
her, and pale, palpitating, and as if beside himself, 
snatched it from her hands, and threw it into the fire. 
Then, as if terrified at what he had done, remained 
standing breathless and motionless. 

* What can be the meaning of this?’ cried in different 
tones each spectator of the scene. The princess alone 
said nothing. Indignant, but proudly calm, she sought 
to read, in his forehead and eye, the secret which made 
that scowling brow droop before her gaze. 

‘Speak, young man,’ said Mockzinska to Mikaél; 
‘what motive that we do not understand has led you 
to fail in respect to the daughter of the most unfor- 
tunate, as well as of the most virtuous of monarchs?’ 

* Are you mad, my son?’ said the mother in a tone of 
deep sorrow. 

* Brother,’ murmured Louisa, ‘it is the Princess 
Maria—the angel who cured me.’ 

* Speak, Mikaél; I command you!’ said Maria. There 
was such an energy of authority in the tone of the 
young girl, that Mikaél fell on his knees, hid his face 
in his hands, and bursting into tears, cried, ‘I am a 
wretch, a monster; I deserve death in all its torture. 
Whilst she was saving my mother, and curing my sister 
—whilst she was giving us health, joy, and happiness 
—I—I was carrying to her death and desolation !’ 

* Wretched boy! that snuff was poisoned, and you in- 
tended it for my father, and fixed upon my hands to 
offer it to him ?’ cried Maria, and she would have fallen, 
had not Mockzinska caught her in her arms. 

* Oh! it cannot be—it cannot be!’ exclaimed the poor 
mother in accents of despair. 

* Answer, Mikaél,’ said Maria, regaining a little com- 


* It is too true!’ said Mikaél, still quailing under the 
fixed look of the princess. 

‘It is true!’ repeated the princess, clasping her hands 
—‘it is true you wished to kill my father! But who has 
incited you? Say—has this man, so just, unknowingly 
committed any act of injustice towards you? Has this 


man, so noble, trampled upon you, because you are 
weak? Has this monarch, so unfortunate, visited upon 
you his misfortunes? Speak—speak, sir! How did my 
father ever wrong you?’ 

‘ Never, madame. But—oh! I ask not pity for my- 
self—but for the sake of my mother, my young sister, 
hear me!’ cried Mikaél, throwing himself at the feet of 
Maria. ‘The man who tempted me to do this dreadful 
deed, drove me almost mad by perpetually saying, 
“ Whilst Stanislaus lives, your mother, your sister, and 
yourself will suffer cold and hunger.” ’ 

‘Then who were these men?’ demanded Maria, re- 
straining her indignation in order to learn and defeat the | 
plots of her father’s enemies. 

‘Iam quite ignorant of their names, their rank, or 
their number,’ replied Mikaél ; ‘ but to-morrow I am to 
meet him who, for the last eight days, has been my evil 
genius, under the walls of the castle, outside the Gothic 
window of your royal father’s room. You now know 
all I know myself, princess. As to asking your pardon, 
it is useless ; my doom is fixed, my life is forfeited, sold 
either way. 

* Fear not; I take you under my protection ; no harm 
shall happen you,’ said the princess. ‘ But I must 
return to the castle. My father, my good father, so 
noble, so good, so virtuous! Oh, may a gracious Pro- 
vidence bestow on you the reward of your virtues !’ 

* He has already bestowed it on him, in giving you to 
him, dear princess,’ said Mother Jalson weeping. * Have 
you not already been his preserver by the very act of 
loading us with benefits?’ 

‘I have indeed been rewarded for what I have been 
able to do for you,’ said the princess, wiping her beau- 
tiful eyes, still wet with tears. ‘Oh let us hasten back 
to the castle, Mockzinska ; after the danger my father 
has been in, I long as much to see him as if we had been 
parted for years.’ 

Thus the life of Stanislaus was once more saved; I 
say once more, because this was the third plot to assas- 
sinate him. The first attempt was by a barber, who, 
having undertaken to kill him, ran away, leaving tli 
king with the napkin round his neck, and his face 
covered with lather ; the second was defeated by a plot 
still more artfully contrived; and this third and last was 
the forerunner of an event overwhelming the family of 
Stanislaus with joy. 

The treaty of marriage between Louis XV. and the 
infanta of Spain having been broken off, the ministers 
of the boy-king sought everywhere for the princess 
most likely to render Louis happy ; and after some con- 
sideration, they decided on Maria Lesczinska. 

Stanislaus still inherited Weissemburg, when pro- 
posals for her hand were made to him through the 
Cardinal de Rohan, bishop of Strasburg. He repaired 
immediately to the chamber of his wife, who was em- 
ployed at needlework. 

* Let us kneel down and thank God,’ said he as he 
entered. 

‘ Father!’ exclaimed Maria, ‘you are reinstated on 
the throne of Poland ?’ 

‘Oh, my daughter!’ replied the dethroned king, 
‘Heaven has been much more propitious to us—for 
you are queen of France!’ 

The nuptials were celebrated at Fontainbleau on the 
5th of September 1725. 

She had scarcely been six months on the throne, when 
she wrote thus to her father :—‘ I hope, my dear papa, 
that you will not keep me waiting longer for what you 
promised. Mark out clearly all my duties for me : tell 
me all my faults. You know me better than I know 
myself. Be my guiding angel. I am indeed sure that 
by following you I shall never go astray ; but I cannot 
answer for what I may do if 1 depend only upon my 
own poor understanding. It seems as if everybody was 
pleased with me. I donot judge by what is spoken, for 
that is but flattery ; but it seems as if every face was 
lit up with joy at my approach, and that gives me plea- 
sure. Praise be to our gracious God for all! My dear 
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papa, I am sure you will pray to Him for aa po and 
e, ARIA.’ 
a father hastened to send her the advice she had 
solicited, and which was dictated by the most rational 
tenderness and the most enlightened wisdom ; and by 
conforming to it, she acquired amongst her French 
people the title of the ‘Good Queen.’ It is pleasing to 
add that Stanislaus, on abdicating his claim to the 
throne of Poland in 1736, obtained the duchies of Lor- 
raine and Bar, where, till his death, he reigned in the 
affections of the people as ‘ Stanislaus the Beneficent.’ 


EDUCATION OF IDIOTS AT THE BICETRE. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


Arrer the school exercise, described in a former article,* 
the boys were desired to disperse, and proceed to their 
yarious occupations. They broke up in a manner very 
similar to boys in an ordinary school; some capering 
of with all the glee of liberty, others sauntering out 
singly or in company with their fellows, and a few 
voluntarily remaining in the school-room. I was con- 
ducted by M. Valleé into an adjoining apartment, where 
were arranged against the wall a variety of maps, and 
a number of coloured engravings, calculated to afford 
both amusement and instruction. During the few 
minutes we remained in this room, several of the idiots 
came romping and scampering together into it, showing 
much more spirit, and a greater capacity for playful 
enjoyment, than I could have supposed them capable of. 
Three or four of them immediately sprang on a large 
rocking-horse, which stood in the centre of the room, 
and began to force it backwards and forwards with no 
small amount of pleasure to themselves, as shown by 
their repeated joyous shouts and boisterous laughter. 
Iwas told that they entered with equal zest into the 
various games practised every evening, such as leap- 
frog, skipping-rope, marbles, ball, &c. 

As we stood in this anteroom, I could observe the 
troop of little fellows wending their way to the scene of 
their different occupations. After watching them a 
little while, we left the school-room, and proceeded to 
fullow them, with a view of witnessing their proficiency 
in the various handicrafts in which they had been in- 
structed. 

On passing into the open air, I became fully sensible 
of the crowd of novel impressions which had in so short 
aspace of time been made upon me, and I felt tempted 
to pause and look back on the spot where so many new 
ideas had been received, and with which I now asso- 
ciated a strong feeling of interest. 

In taking a rapid review of what had been already 
demonstrated before me, I endeavoured to systematise 
and fix in my own mind the principles which had been 
employed in producing such happy results. It became 
evident that the various senses are, first of all, stimu- 
lated and brought into activity, and through their 
medium a certain amount of mental power generated. 
The pupils are next made acquainted, as far as it is 
possible, with natural objects, and such more especially 
as come within the range of their ordinary observation. 
By these familiar lessons in the simplest elements of 
knowledge, instruction is conveyed in a form well suited 
to their feeble comprehension ; and the method of im- 
parting it being both natural and easy, its attainment 
is rendered attractive and interesting. Some acquaint- 
ace with the nature and properties of objects having 
been communicated, attempts are next made to impart 
instruction in the higher branches of knowledge. ‘This 
is accomplished by means of various mental exercises, 
80 ordered, that the pupil is led gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, from the simplest to the higher depart- 
ments of education. ‘Then easy gradations in the suc- 
cessive lessons appear to have the effect not only of 
communicating information in an admirable manner, 


but also of preventing any sensations of irksomeness or 
weariness from arising in the minds of the pupils. It 

is not difficult to imagine the delight which many of 
these youths experience at the time the first rays of 
intelligence are engendered within them. Having lived 

several years in a senseless, inactive condition, it is 

easy to conceive that the change from this state of 
vacuity to an existence conscious and intelligent, must 

be accompanied with feelings of peculiar pleasure and 

novelty. 

In the whole of these exercises, it was evident that a 
variety of influences were brought into play for the 
purpose of arousing and keeping in a state of activity 
the attention of the pupils. Such, for instance, as the 
concerted and simultaneous movements of the whole 
pupils ; instruction conveyed in the collective and indi- 
vidual mode ; and again not only imparted, but elicited 
by interrogation. Each lesson was illustrated in a 
manner well suited to their feeble comprehension; and 
by making these illustrations as pleasing as possible. as 
well as by interspersing them judiciously, the liability 
to lapse into a state of vacuity was prevented, at the 
same time that the feeble powers of attention were not 
overstrained. 

It was pleasing to observe that, in conducting this 
course of training, the principle of fear seemed in no re- 
spect to form a part of the system. There was no ap- 
pearance of coercion, harshness, or even exaction. The 
pupils appeared to be encouraged, assisted, and, by mild 
and persuasive means, to be led gently onward in the 
path of knowledge by their excellent conductor; who, 
endowed with a courteous spirit, kind disposition, much 
method, address, and competent skill, seemed admirably 
adapted to make their lessons attractive, by blending 
instruction with sportive influences. The affectionate 
regard in which the pupils evidently held their teacher 
spoke favourably not only of his personal good qualities, 
but also of the excellence of the system. Indeed the 
essential feature throughout the whole economy seemed 
to consist of a loving interest and regard for each other, 
both on the part of tutor and pupils. 

The first workroom we entered was that of the car- 
penters. There were in it fifteen idiots, superintended 
by two journeymen, who both instructed and encour- 
aged them by working with spirit and activity. Al- 
though a short time only had elapsed since we quitted 
the school-room, yet some of the youths were already 
employéd, others were looking up their tools or adjust- 
ing their aprons preparatory to beginning their work. 
Near the door stood one, who, when I first saw him 
(early in the day, before any of the exercises had been 
undertaken), struck me as a most deplorable hopeless 
object, and I accordingly singled him out for especial 
observation. In the school-room he had manifested 
considerable progress in writing, drawing mathematical 
figures, and other exercises. As I looked towards him, 
he made evident though very awkward and uncouth 
signs of recognition, then approached the place where I 
was standing, and presented to my notice a small orna- 
mental clasp, with which he was about to attach a por- 
tion of his working-dress when I entered the room. 
After looking for a short time at this little ornament, 
which he seemed to admire and treasure, I returned it 
to him, when he at once proceeded to adjust his work- 
ing costume, and fix it with his little clasp. He then 
began his work by taking up a piece of wood which it 
was his business to plane. After looking at it a mo- 
ment or two, he placed it in a vice, screwed it firmly, and 
commenced turning off the shavings in a workmanlike 
manner. As if conscious of his merit, he every now 
and then paused, looked up, and seemed pleased with 
his own proficiency, and encouraged by the approval 
awarded to him by his superiors. 

This youth is sixteen years of age, and has been in 
the Bicétre rather more than three years. When first 
admitted, he manifested all the characteristics of an 
inferior animal. His appetite was voracious, and he 


* Journal, No. 161. 
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would devour the most disgusting things. He exhibited, 
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indeed, some traces of a love of approbation, together 
with signs of an instinctive gaiety, born, as it were, 
within, and not created by surrounding objects; but he 
had all the sensuality of a brute, and a vicious propen- 
sity to tear and destroy whatever came within his 
reach. He was, moreover, passionate in the extreme, 
attacking and biting every one who offered the least 
opposition to his inordinate and disgusting propensities. 
Among these was a very singular one—namely, a strong 
impulse to poke out the eyes of all who came within 
his reach. He also showed a peculiar desire to strike 
any sonorous substance, so as to produce a distinct 
sound. The voluntary power over his muscles was 
very imperfect, and he could neither walk nor run pro- 
perly; he would, however, sometimes spring forward 
like a wild animal, and at other times he would suddenly 
start off from his companions, making at the same time 
a shrill unmeaning cry. 

This being, who in 1843 had been in so strange and 
apparently hopeless a condition, could now read, write, 
sing, and calculate. I had already noticed in him seve- 
ral manifestations of attachment, and other moral qua- 
lities. I now saw him happily engaged, making good 
use of implements with which, if placed in his hands a 
few years ago, he would doubtless have inflicted serious 
injury. 

On looking around the room, nearly all the youths 
were seen to be engaged in sawing, planing, filing, and 
joining together pieces of wood. The busy scene pre- 
sented was equally interesting, whether viewed as a 
whole, or whether the attention was directed to a single 
per I was struck with the apparent steadiness of 

and with which the various tools were grasped and 
used, as well as with the judgment which was evidently 
exercised during the performance of the work. I was 
the more struck with this when I singled out one from 
the number, and closely observed him to place his piece 
of timber in the vice, screw it down, take up his plane, 
and use it for a while, then remove and examine his 
work in hand; and finding he had not reduced it suffi- 
ciently, return it to the vice again, and proceed as be- 
fore. Selecting another pupil for individual observation, 
he was seen busily engaged with a small piece of hard- 
wood, forming it, by means of a file, into a sort of 
moulding of a complicated figure, consisting of curved 
and straight surfaces, the boundaries of which had been 
previously marked on it in dark lines. 

The order, exactness, and workmanlike manner in 
which these operations were carried on, was both sur- 
prising and gratifying. Before leaving the room, I 
paused to make a general and accurate examination of 
the proceedings of these little fellows, with whom I had 
already formed a sort of acquaintanceship in the school- 
room. I observed that those who, when handling a 
slight rule and piece of chalk, seemed to have only a 
very imperfect control over the arm and hand, were 
enabled, when engaged in operations requiring greater 
muscular power in grasping and overcoming resisting 
objects, to exercise a steadiness and precision which 
could scarcely have been expected. This circumstance, 
though ‘at first sight an apparent anomaly, will yet be 
found, if duly considered, in accordance with certain con- 
ditions of the muscular organisation which are known to 
attend some morbid states of the nervous system, the 
elucidation of which, however, would at the present 
moment lead us too far away from the immediate and 
practical object to which we desire to confine the atten- 
tion of our readers. Having made this slight digres- 
sion, I take leave to pause, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a passing refiection concerning the instructions 
which had been given to the idiots in mathematical 
drawing. At the time that I observed them describing, 
in a masterly manner, complex figures with chalk, com- 
pass, and rule, I was inclined to entertain the idea that 
such exercises were introduced to show the extent to 
which an idiot could be educated. I was somewhat 
fearful they might be looked upon as evidences of what 
could be done, rather than what ought to be attempted, 


and that they bore a character of display and effect, 
more than one of true utility. These hasty and unjust 
suspicions received a salutary check as soon as I had 
been a short time in the midst of this little band of car. 
penters; and before I left the room, they were not only 
entirely removed, but I had become impressed with the 
importance of such preparatory exercises, as a means of 
giving to these defective creatures a capacity to enter on 
various trades, by making them capable of appreciat. 
ing the relation of.lines to one another, and the various 
distinctions between obtuse, acute, and right angles. 
After dwelling some time in the carpenters’ shop, | 
was conducted to the next room, where an equally busy 
and gratifying spectacle was presented. In the apart. 
ment we had now entered were no less than twelve 
idiots, who had been instructed in the art of shoemak- 
ing. They were superintended by one foreman, who 
cut out and fixed the work for them. Each little fellow 
was seated at a separate stall, and beside him were 
laid the various implements required in his trade. The 
whole of the boys were working away very busily, bor. 
ing with the awl, stitching, hammering, and smoothing 
down in a remarkably brisk and workmanlike manner, 
If the scene in the adjoining room afforded me much 
pleasure, the sight of the proceedings in this was cal- | 
culated to heighten such feelings in no small degree, 
Conscious, from experience, of the difficulty which exists 
in instructing persons of feeble understanding in an art 
so complicated as that of shoemaking, I exulted at the 
spectacle presented, and regarded it as a triumph, and 
conclusive demonstration of the excellence of the system 
pursued in training these poor idiots. Step by step! 
had enjoyed the opportunity of witnessing the means 
adopted to rescue and elevate these forsaken members 
of the human family, and I now saw them happy and 
usefully engaged in the successful execution of work 
requiring the command of an ordinary share of mental 
endowment. Although familiar with the internal eco- 
nomy of many of our excellent institutions at home, and 
no stranger to the condition of several equally excellent 
in various parts of the continent, yet I confess I never 
experienced, whilst visiting them, a glow of satisfaction 
and delight at all to be compared with that which was 
caused by the sight presented in this little workroom. 
Among the workers in this room was the poor de- 
crepit fellow whose condition had previously attracted 
my especial attention. He was engaged in making list 
slippers, several pairs of which lay near him. The 
regularity and steadiness with which he laid the edgings 
of cloth on his last showed that considerable nicety, 
comprehension, and capability had been -imparted to 
this apparently hopeless object. He proceeded with his 
work, as I stood by him, fixing each successive layer 
by means of a small nail, which he gently struck with 
his hammer; from time to time he would look up 
inquiringly, then go on again, as if satisfied that his 
work met the approbation of the bystanders. It was not 
without some difficulty I could abstract my attention 
from this attractive spectacle; and when I retired 
towards the door, still regarding these poor fellows with 
interest, one of them rose from his seat, approached, and 
wished me ‘Good-day.’ As I walked away from tlie 
workshop, dwelling on the scene I had just witnessed, 
and of this act of courtesy when leaving it, I felt in the 
humour to indulge my fancy by thinking of the many 
sources of pleasure and enjoyment in store for these, 
the most abject and neglected of our fellow-creatures. 
The remainder of the youths—those who are not 
instructed in any handicraft—are employed in agricul- 
tural operations on the farm of St Ann, which lies a short 
distance from the Bicétre, and which was purchased 4 
little while ago for the purpose of affording to the insane 
inmates the opportunity of engaging in this very suitable 
occupation. Most of the pupils had already proceeded 
to the farm when I came away from the workshops; I 
had, however, the opportunity of observing the last 
detachment prepare for work, by collecting their spades 
in the implement-room, and proceeding in an orderly 
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manner under the care and direction of a farm-labourer. 
The system adopted in this department is marked by 
that discretion which is so signally conspicuous in every 
other arrangement. A number of husbandmen are 
engaged to instruct, superintend, and work with the 
boys; each man having a certain number placed under 
his charge. He is provided with a list of their names, 
and before setting out, he calls over the roll, each pupil 
answering to his name, and stepping forward at the same 
time with his spade in his hand. Before setting out, 
they, at the word of command, arrange themselves in 
rank and file, shoulder their long, small spades, and 
march away in military order. On these minor arrange- 
ments depends no doubt much of the excellence of the 

m, both in preserving order, keeping alive atten- 
tion, and the prevention of the waywardness peculiar to 
idio 


ts. 

. | have already spoken of the improved expression 
which was observed to spread over the countenance at 
the time the feeble mental faculties were called into 
action by means of the exercises in the school-room, In 
the workshops a similar agreeable change might be 
noticed during the time the youths were employed, 
when the features had in a great measure lost their 
wonted vacuity, and assumed an appearance of intelli- 

and comprehension probably in a higher degree 
than that observed in the school-room. 

Having now completed the description of my first 
visit to the Bicétre, I think it right to say, that'as no 
notice had been given of my intention to inspect the 
institution, I have every reason to believe that what I 
witnessed was nothing more than the ordinary daily 
routine. 


INGOLDSBY AND HIS LEGENDS. 


Mccu more attention than usually falls to the lot of 
magazine articles was arrested by a series of comic 
poems called ‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ which appeared 
afew years ago in Bentley’s Miscellany. Mirth-raising 
intheir narrative effect, they were marked by a singular 
aptness on the part of the author for the adroit use of 
the cant language of the day, and the management of 
out-of-the-way metres and rhymes. Some other fea- 
tures there were, indicating a genius of no common 
stamp ; one disrespectful, it might be said, to many of 
the common proprieties of literature and the world, but 
which more than made up for everything by such an 
exuberance of drollery, as perhaps is not to be obtained 
upon other terms, and is almost worth having upon 
any. In time, it became known that the Thomas 
Ingoldsby set forward as the author of these legends, 
was no other than the Rev. R. H. Barham, one of the 
dergy of St Paul’s Cathedral; a man of the most per- 
fect respectability in his ordinary character, at the 
same time that, from his cheerful and amiable disposi- 
tions, he was the delight of his family and friends. A 
long life was not vouchsafed to this estimable person; 
he died in June 1845, at the age of fifty-seven: and 
his son has now published an ample memoir of his life, 
prefacing a third collected series of his ‘ Legends.’* 

The personal history of Mr Barham embraces little 
more than his clerical education, and his various trans- 
lations from parish to parish. It is agreeable, however, 
to learn respecting a person of such gaiety of nature, 
that he was a discreet and conscientious pastor, always 
in the best esteem both with his superiors and his 
Tock. He had a strong turn for antiquities and old 
literature, as appears pretty plainly in his poems. He 
Was also a man of sincere but modest piety; he had 
had severe trials, and he bore them well. We have 


* The Ingoldsby Legends, or Mirth and Marvels, by Thomas 
sby, Esq. Third Series. London: Bentley: 1847. Pp. 364. 


much pleasure in recalling a meeting we had with him 
some years before he was known as an author. We 
encountered each other amidst one of the miscellanies 
of company which used to gather at the board of the 
late Owen Rees the bookseller. Probably finding some 
common ground in antiquarian subjects, we advanced 
so far in acquaintance, that Mr Barham offered very 
kindly to conduct us next morning to some of the more 
recherché parts of the neighbouring cathedral. <A 
favour of so unusual a kind in the busy life of London, 
had the effect of stamping the image of the man upon 
our memory, and we now recall it with pleasure. He 
was of middle size, somewhat thick, with a round good- 
humoured face, but not the air of an intellectual man. 
We remember setting down the head as non-indicative 
of literary talent; yet it now appears to us, on recon- 
sidering it, with the benefit of portraits, that the fore- 
head was of a peculiar depressed and square form, which 
we have remarked in several other men of comical 
genius. 

Mr Barham’s biographer informs us that the legends 
were chiefly concocted from stories picked up in con- 
versation: many of the anecdotes on which they are 
founded had been related to the poet by his friend Mrs 
Hughes, wife of another of the St Paul’s clergymen. 
The biographer says, ‘ As respects the poems, remark- 
able as they have been pronounced for the wit and 
humour which they display, their distinguishing attrac- 
tion lies in the almost unparalleled flow and facility of 
the versification. Popular phrases, sentences the most 
prosaic, even the cramped technicalities of legal diction, 
and snatches from well-nigh every language, are wrought 
in with an apparent absence of all art and effort that 
surprises, pleases, and convulses the reader at every 
turn; the author triumphs with a master’s hand over 
every varicty of stanza, however complicated or exact- 
ing; not a word seems out of place, not an expression 
forced; syllables the most intractable find the only 
partners fitted for them throughout the range of lan- 
guage, and couple together as naturally as those kindred 
spirits which poets tell us were created pairs, and dis- 
persed in space to seek out their particular mates.’ All 
this is eminently true. See, for example, his description 
of Henry II. of England, where he speaks of the king 
and his hat in these terms— 

* With a great sprig of broom, which he wore as a badge in it, 

Named from this circumstance, Henry Plantagenet.’ 
Or the passage where he acknowledges 
‘A metaphor taken—I’ve not the page aright— 
Out of an ethical work by the Stagyrite.’ 
Or, as a dernier, the following— 


* Re-cul-ver, some style it, 
While others revile it 
As bad, and say Re-culver. ’Tisn’t worth while, it 
Would seem to dispute, when we know the result immat- 
erial—I accent, myself, the penultimate.’ 


As an example of his humour and his rhymes to- 
gether, a few verses may be presented from a long 


leash, in which he describes himself sitting down for a | 


day to answer an accumulation of letters :— 
* First, here’s a card from Mrs Grimes, 
** A ball!” —she knows that I’m no dancer— 
That woman’s asked me fifty’times, 
And yet I never send an answer. 
“Dear Jack— 
Just lend me twenty pounds 
Till Monday next, when I'll return it. 
Yours truly, 
Henry Gropes.” 
Why, Z—ds! 
T’ve seen the man but twice—here, burnit. * * 


— 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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From Seraphina Price—‘* At two— 
Till then I can’t, my dearest John, stir ;" 
Two more because I did not go, 
Beginning ‘‘ Wretch” and “* faithless monster!" 


“Dear Sin— 
This morning Mrs P—, 
Who's doing quite as well as may be, 
Presented me at half-past three 
Precisely with another baby. 


We'll name it John, and know with pleasure 

You'll stand"”—Five guineas more, confound it !— 
I wish they'd called it Nebuchadnezzar, 

Or thrown it in the Thames, and drowned it. 


What have we next? A civil dun: 

** John Brown would take it as a favour "— 
Another, and a surlier one, 

** T can’t put up with sich behaviour.” 


** Bill so long standing ”’"—**‘ quite tired out "— 
** Must sit down to insist on payment "— 

** Called ten times.” Hlere’s a fuss about 
A few coats, waistcoats, and small raiment! 


For once I'll send an answer, and in- 
form Mr Snip he needn’t ** call” so; 
But when his bill's as tired of “‘ standing” 
As he is, beg twill *‘ sit down also.” 
This from my rich old Uncle Ned, 
Thanking me for my annual present ; 
And saying he last Tuesday wed 
Ilis cook-maid Molly—vastly pleasant! * * 
Four begging letters with petitions, 
One from my sister Jane, to pray 
T'll ** execute a few commissions” 
In Bond Street, ‘*‘ when I go that way.” 


And buy at Pearsal’s in the City, 
Twelve skeins of silk for netting purses 
Colour, no matter, so it’s pretty ; 
Two hundred pens—‘‘ two hundred curses!” 


From Mistress Jones: ‘* My little Billy 
Goes up his schooling to begin, 
Will you just step to Piccadilly, 
And meet him when the coach comes in ? 
And then, perhaps, you will as well see 
The poor dear fellow safe to school 
At Dr Smith's, in little Chelsea!” 
Heaven send he flog the little fool!’ * * 


The memoir abounds in racy anecdotes, some of which 
are extracted from letters and diaries of Mr Barham. 
He tells several curious ones with regard to a strange 
custom of the rude peasantry of Kent, who, meaning 
nothing but kindness, would use means to accelerate 
the exit of such friends as were dying hard. A man, 
stretched on a deathbed of game feathers, which are 
supposed to be unfavourable to easy death, seemed as 
if he never would go—so, said his wife, ‘We pulled bed 
away, and then I just pinched his poor nose tight with 
one hand, and shut his mouth close with the t’other, 
and, poor dear! he went off like a lamb!’ Another 
woman told with great complacency how, when her 
child’s case had been pronounced hopeless, and seeing 
nothing would ease him, ‘ we was forced to squdge him 
under the blankets.’ These facts are new to us, and 
they give additional credibility to what we long ago 
heard regarding the Shetland peasantry of past times, 
upon apparently good authority. It was stated that in 
this northern region, when dying persons lingered long, 
and particularly when they appeared in pain, it was 
customary to lay a pillow gently over their mouths, by 
way of closing the scene. On some enlightened person 
remonstrating with horror against the custom, the 
people said—‘ Oh, sir, we only help God awa wi’ them!’ 
What would have been barbarity and profanity in others, 
was in them mere simplicity. 

One of Mr Barham’s table stories, which we propose 
to quote, is said to have been picked up from an old 
London citizen, who was full of ‘ marvellous instances 
of judicial acumen displayed by forgotten lord mayors 
—bon mots of their chief clerks—perilous swan-hopping 
voyages, and extraordinary white baitings.’ ‘An old 


London gentleman, a merchant in Bush Lane, had ay 
only daughter, possessed of the highest attractions, 
moral, personal, and pecuniary ; she was engaged, anj 
devotedly attached, to a young’man in her own rank of 
life, and in every respect well worthy of her choice ; ij 
preliminaries were arranged, and the marriage, afte 
two or three postponements, was fixed, “ positively fir 
the last time of marrying,” to take place on Thursday, 
April 15, 18—. 

‘On the preceding Monday, the bridegroom elect (who 
was to have received L.10,000 down on his wedding. 
day, and a further sum of L.30,000 on his father-in-law; 
dying, as there was hope he soon would) had som 
little jealous squabbling with his intended at an evening 


party; the “tiff” arose in consequence of his paying friends 
more attention than she thought justifiable to a young jm §% 4 § 
lady with sparkling een and inimitable ringlets. Tie Th 
gentleman retorted, and spoke slightingly of a certain and th 
cousin, whose waistcoat was the admiration of tie gm it ev 
assembly, and which, it was hinted darkly, had bee Am 
embroidered by the fair hand of the heiress in question, J ¥ 
He added, in conclusion, that it would be time enough fm 5° 
for him to be schooled when they were married ; tha: jm ev | 
(reader, pardon the unavoidable expression!) she was fg #8." 
putting on the breeches “ a little too soon!” specu 
‘ After supper, both the lovers had become more cool; fm "¥"! 
iced champagne and cold chicken had done their work, justly 
and leave was taken by the bridegroom in posse, iam Yel 
kindly and affectionate, if not in such enthusiastic ‘An I 
terms, as had previously terminated their meetings. horse, 
‘On the next morning the swain thought with some reaper 
remorse on the angry feeling he had exhibited, and the N 
cutting sarcasm with which he had given it vent; and, 2"S 
as a part of his amende honorable, packed up with great MM 8 Y 
care a magnificent satin dress, which he had previously Mf °P!™° 
bespoken for his beloved, and which had been sent fj ™ § 
home to him in the interval, and transmitted to the and : 
lady, with a note to the following effect :— “ie 
“Dearest * * *—I have been unable to close my “N 
eyes all night, in consequence of thinking on our foolish fj won 1 
misunderstanding last evening. Pray, pardon me ; and, down, 
in token of your forgiveness, deign to accept the ac- @j other 
companying dress, and wear it for the sake of your ever “A 
affectionate ndash sf 
‘Having written the note, he gave it to his shopman - & 
to deliver with the parcel; but as a pair of his nether oy 
garments happened at the time to stand in need of “y 
repairing, he availed himself of the opportunity offe horse 
by his servant having to pass the tailor’s shop in his 
way to Bush Lane, and desired him to leave them, jy "°° | 
packed in another parcel, on his road. p om 
* The reader foresees the inevitable contretemps. Yes, ory 
the man made the fatal blunder !—consigned the satin A 
robes to Mr Snip, and left the note, together with the gh 
dilapidated habiliment, at the residence of the lady. a 
Her indignation was neither to be described nor ap- § * 
peased : so exasperated was she at what she considered Te) 
a determined and deliberate affront, that when her ad- . 
mirer called, she ordered the door to be closed in his rapid 
face, refused to listen to any explanation, and resolutely aes 


broke off the match, Before many weeks had elapsed, 


means were found to make her acquainted with the his- Choe 
tory of the objectionable present ; but she, nevertheless, ae 
adhered firmly to her resolve, deeply lamenting the sy 
misadventure, but determined not to let the burden of § © rs 
the ridicule rest upon her.’ de 
Mr Barham was a zealous conservative, and occasion- mer 
ally employed his wit in behalf of his party, but always don’ 
with good humour. We mention the circumstance, rai 
merely to introduce a bit of irresistible drollery from b 
a letter in which he adverted to the West Kent elec § “°S 
tion. ‘What amused me very much was, that on land- 09 
ing from the steamboat at Gravesend, where my vote i he 
was to be taken, the rain was falling pretty steadily, and ry 
every one of the passengers who boasted an umbrella 
of course had it in play. A strong detachment of te § —— 
friends of all the candidates lined the pier, to see us 
—— = —— or 
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come on shore, and loud cheers from either party arose 
gs any one mounted the steps bearing their respective 
colours. With that modesty which is one of my dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, I had endeavoured to de- 
dine the honour of a dead cat at my head, with which 
[ was favoured on a previous occasion, by mounting no 
colours at all; but something distingué in my appear- 
ance, as self-complacency fondly whispered in my ear, 
made the Tory party roar out as I mounted the plat- 
orm— 

' “ Here comes von o’ hour side!” 

“You be blowed!” said a broad-faced gentleman in 
sky-blue ribbons ; “I say he’s our’n.” 

“Be blowed yourself,” quoth one of my discriminating 
friends opposite. “ Why, don’t you see the gemman’s 
a silk umbrella?” 

‘The conclusion was irresistible. Tory I must be; 
and the “ I know’d it!” which responded to my “ Geary 
for ever!” was truly delicious.’ 

A memoir of some two hundred pages, spangled all 
over with droll things of this kind, would furnish of 
course matter for an extended article. Our object, how- 
ever, being strictly to present a mere sketch of the stuff 
itis made of, we content ourselves with the following 
specimen of the stories which made the after-dinner 
conversation of Mathews so attractive. The author 
justly remarks what ample room it would afford for the 
development of his peculiar powers of impersonation :— 
‘An Irish surgeon, named M . who kept a running 
horse, applied to him on one occasion for his opinion 
respecting a disputed race. 

“ Now, sur,” commenced the gentleman, “ Mr Ma- 
thews, as you say you understand horse-racing, and 
so you do, I'll just thank ye to give me a little bit of an 
opinion, the least taste in life of one. Now, you'll mind 
me, sur, my horse had won the first Aate; well, sur, 
and then he’d won the second hate ; well sd 

“Why, sir,” said Mathews, “ if he won both the heats, 
he won the race.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow; not at all. You see he 
won the first hate, and then, somehow, my horse fell 
down, and then the horse (that’s not himself, but the 
other) came up.” 

“ And passed him, I suppose?” said Mathews. 

“Not at all, sur; not at all: you quite mistake the 
gist of the matter. Now, you sec, my horse had lost 
the first hate.” 

“Won it, you mean; at least won it you said.” 

“Won it!—of course I said won it: that is, the other 
horse won it: and the other horse, that is, my horse, 
won the second hate, when another, not himself, comes 
up and tumbles down. But stop! I'll demonstrate the 
circumstance ocularly. There, you'll keep your eye on 
that decanter ; now, mighty well—now you'll remember 
that’s my horse; that is, I mane it’s not my horse, it’s 
the other; and this cork—you observe this cork ?—this 
cork’s my horse; and my horse—that is, this cork—had 
won the first hate.” 

“ Lost it, you said, sir, just now,” groaned Mathews, 
rapidly approaching a state of complete bewilder- 
ment. 


“Lost it, sur! By no means; won it, sur, I maintain 
(‘pon my soul, your friend* there that’s grinning so is a 
mighty bad specimen of an American); no, sur, won it, 
Isaid. And now I want your opinion about the hate ; 
that is, not the hate, but the race, you know—not, that 
is, the first hate, but the second hate—that would be the 
race when it was won.” 

“Why, really, my dear sir,” replied the referee, “ I 
don’t precisely see the point upon which a 

“God bless me, sur! do ye pretind to understand 
horse-racing, and can’t give a plain opinion on a simple 
matter of hates? Now, sur, I'll explain it once more. 
The stopper, you are aware, is my horse, but the other 
horse—that is, the other man’s horse,” &c. &c. 

‘And so on poor M went for more than an hour, 


and no one could tell at last which horse it was that fell ; 
whether he had won the first Aate or lost it; whether 
his horse was the decanter or the cork; or what the 
peint was upon which Mr M—— wanted an opinion.’ 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


Tue study of natural objects is now almost universally 
allowed to be one peculiarly suited to youth—to that 
period, as Burke observes, ‘ when the senses are unworn 
and tender, when the whole being is exquisitely alive, 
and the glow of novelty is fresh upon all the objects 
which surround us.’ Yet though all this is abundantly 
evident, it is singular enough that the regular introduc- 
tion of natural science into our educational seminaries 
in this country is as yet but of rare occurrence. The 
period from five to fifteen—that period which is usually 
devoted to elementary training—is that in which the 
mind has the greatest avidity for facts and phenomena. 
It is pleasing at this period to see how the mind grasps 
at every kind of information regarding physical objects 
—how it delights in tracing analogies—forming com- 
binations—and arranging and methodising into systems 
—how, in short, the ideas of beauty, order, fitness, and 
harmonious congruity take possession of the mind. 
The young and eager intellect at this period finds such 
studies peculiarly suited for its powers ; there is nothing 
too deep for its comprehension—nothing too abstract, or 
too much beyond the calibre of its as yet immature and 
not fully developed powers. But if this golden opportu- 
nity be allowed to elapse, the mental appetite will seek 
other and more grovelling gratifications : the pleasures, 
the dissipations, the business of the world, will absorb 
all the attention; or if other studies are persevered in, 
they engross and occupy the whole mind, so that rarely, 
indeed, do we find a love of natural science cultivated in 
mature life, unless it has been implanted at an early 


period. 

Our continental neighbours seem more alive to these 
branches of early instruction than we are. There, bo- 
tany, zoology, and geology are regularly taught in their 
elementary schools, and their connexion with geogra- 
phy, history, and the arts of life fully demonstrated. 
To some extent these studies are gradually being intro- 
duced into our most approved seminaries in this country, 
though in a very small number, indeed, have they be- 
come regular branches of educational training. They 
are as yet only timidly introduced as extra and optional 
studies; encroaching sometimes on the hours appro- 
priated to relaxation, or given so shortly, and at such 
long intervals, as to fail to make any due impression on 
the minds of the pupils. We hope, however, yet to see 
them introduced as indispensable branches of education, 
with competent teachers, into all our leading institutions 
throughout the kingdom. In a great commercial and 
agricultural community such as ours, the elements of 
natural science, in all its departments, ought surely to 
be within the reach of every individual, however 
humble the calling to which he may be destined. 

In our richly-endowed educational hospitals, where 
we occasionally hear of listlessness and insubordination 
on the part of the pupils, such studies might doubtless 
be introduced with the best advantage. We know 
nothing more likely to engage the youthful mind there, 
both innocently and advantageously, or more calculated 
to supply the absence of the domestic circle, and all the 
home feelings, of which they are necessarily deprived. 

A little work on zoology,” intended as a text-book for 
school tuition, has prompted to the repetition of these 
remarks. It is the first part of a history of animal life, 
commencing at the lowest end of the scale, and includ- 
ing the invertebrate animals. It is not merely a com- 
moa compilation, but exhibits the spirit and originality 


* Introduction to Zoology ; for the Use of Schools. By R. Patter- 


* Stephen Price, the manager of Drury Lane theatre. 


son. Belfast: Simms and M‘Intyre. MHG. 
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of a mind evidently well stored with accurate facts, and 
enthusiastic in the admiration of the works of nature. 
Its illustrations are numerous, and consist of the wood- 
cuts of Milne Edwards’s French work on the same 
subject. Next to the actual objects themselves, good 
illustrations are indispensable to the student of natural 
history. 

During the past season, an unusual number of those 
jelly-looking creatures called meduse, or sea-nettles, 
have swarmed along our shores. They are amongst 
the simplest and lowest of the scale of animated beings, 
and are thus described :— 

‘There is much in the structure of these creatures to 
excite our surprise. Their frail and gelatinous bodies 
| seem little else than a mass of vivified sea-water, or 
some analogous fluid. “ For,” says Professor Owen, “ let 
this fluid part of a large medusa, which may weigh 
two pounds when recently removed from the sea, drain 
from the solid parts of the body, and these, when dried, 
will be represented by a thin film of membrane, not ex- 
ceeding thirty grains in weight.” They baffle the skill of 
the anatomist by the very simplicity of their structure. 
Feeble as they appear, fishes and crustacea are quickly 
dissolved in their stomachs. The organism of their 
stinging power is yet but imperfectly understood, and 
the luminosity which many species possess, equally 
demands investigation. They are found in all seas, and 
please the eye both by their glassy transparency and 
by their brilliant hues. Some are furnished with a 
central peduncle, and resemble a mushroom with its 
stalk; others have its place supplied by prehensile 
arms: some have one simple central mouth; in others 
both its structure and position are different: in some 
the margin is furnished with long contractile tentacula, 
whence the well-known stinging secretion is supplied ; 
in others this formidable apparatus is altogether want- 
ing. These differences, which are easily observable, 
enable the naturalist to classify the gelatinous medusz, 
for such is their collective appellation. Their locomo- 
tion is effected by the contraction and expansion of the 
outer margin of the disc, the animal striking the water 
in the opposite direction to that in which it is moving. 
The motion is easy and graceful, admitting of progress 
in any direction. The lower surface of the disc is 
covered with a delicate network of vessels, in which 
the circulating fluids are exposed to the oxygen con- 
tained in the sea-water. Each contraction of the mar- 
gin, therefore, not only impels the animal in its course, 
but assists in the process of respiration. 

‘ The medusze differ extremely in size. Some are occa- 
sionally thrown upon our coast which are as large as a 
good-sized umbrella; many are not larger than peas; 
and some scarcely exceed in dimensions the head of a 
large-sized pin. Some species are adorned with brilliant 
colours, and equal in the richness of their hues the 
brightest of our garden flowers. When from a small 
boat, in a glassy and transparent sea, they are beheld 
rising and falling at pleasure, and occasionally turning 
over in the apparent exuberance of enjoyment, they 
form objects of contemplation so very attractive, as to 
excite the astonishment of the child, while they furnish 
matter for the contemplation of the naturalist. 

* The species of medusa most abundant on our coasts 
during the early part of the summer (Cyanea aurita), is 
well known by the four conspicuous lunar or heart- 
shaped figures which it exhibits. These are of a pinkish 
or purplish colour, and are, in fact, the ovaries. Four 
pouches are observed on the lower surface of the body, 
To these the young, at a certain period, are transferred 
from the ovaries, and undergo a species of development 
analogous to that of the young quadrupeds of Aus- 
tralia in the marsupial pouch of the mother. After 
changes in their size and colour, they exhibit a change 
of form, become clothed with vibratile cilia, and leaving 
the maternal pouch, swim freely about, the larger ex- 
tremity being always in advance. The little creature 
soon attaches itself to some fixed object, and four 
arms appear, surrounding a central mouth. The arms 


lengthen, four additional ones are developed, all ar 
highly contractile, covered with cilia, and actively 
employed in the capture of food. The number of thes 
arms increases until it reaches twenty-four or thirty, 
and the body, originally about the size of a grain of 
sand, becomes a line, or the twelfth part of an inch 
in length. During the winter months, it remains jy 
security “where the waves have no strife,” and ever 
throws out germs or buds, which in time become per. 
fect meduse. But with the approach of spring, the 
body becomes marked with transverse lines, which 
gradually assume a wrinkled or furrowed appearance, 
These furrows become deeper, dividing the body into 
from ten to fifteen distinct portions, which for a time 
remain in contact, but without organic connexion, 
“like piled-up cups.” After complete separation, each 
part swims freely about, presenting an appearance » 
unique, that the young in this state has been figured 
and described as belonging to a new genus. The last 
change observable is its putting on the appearance of 
the perfect animal, and under the influence of the sun, 
the waves, and the currents, becoming a mature medusa, 
“We thus see,” says Professor Owen, “ that a medusy 
may actually be generated three successive times, and 
by as many distinct modes of generation—by fertile 
ova, by gemmation, and by spontaneous fission—before 
attaining its mature condition.” 

‘With regard to the medusw, we may mention a 
anecdote which we learned from an eminent zoologist 
[E. Forbes], now a professor in one of the English uni- 
versities. He had, a few years ago, been delivering 
some zoological lectures in a seaport town in Scotland 
[St Andrews], in the course of which he had adverted 
to some of the most remarkable points in the eco- 
nomy of the acalephea. After the lecture, a farmer who 
had been present came forward and inquired if he had 
understood him correctly, as having stated that the 
medusz contained so little of solid material, that they 
might be regarded as little else than a mass of animated 
sea-water? On being answered in the affirmative, he 
remarked that it would have saved him many a pound 
had he known that sooner, for he had been in the habit 
of employing his men and horses in carting away large 
quantities of jelly-fish from the shore, and using them 
as manure on his farm, and he now believed they could 
have been of little more real use than an equal weight 
of sea-water. Assuming that so much as one ton weight 
of medusz, recently thrown on the beach, had been 
carted away in one load, it will be found that, according 
to the experiments already mentioned, the entire quan- 
tity of solid material would be only about four pounds 
avoirdupois weight—an amount of solid material which, 
if compressed, the farmer might with ease have carried 
home in one of his coat pockets !’ 

The waters of the ocean teem with life in a variety 
of forms. We cannot take up a glassful of this element 
without including many beings of interest. ‘ The cheap- 
ness of the pleasures which natural history affords, 
should of itself form a reason for the general cultivation 
of such pursuits. They are within the reach of the most 
humble, and are not dependent on costly or complicated 
apparatus. By means so simple as a glass of sea-water, 
we have caused the balani or acorn-shells to exhibita 
series of movements, which we have never shown to the 
youth of either sex without hearing from them expres- 
sions of the most unfeigned delight. Let the reader try 
the experiment. Go at low water to a rock on the 
beach, choose a few of the oldest and largest limpets 
left uncovered by the receding tide, and incrusted with 
the acorn shells. As the enclosed animals have then 
been without nourishment for two or three hours, they 
will be quite ready for another meal. Throw the lim- 
pet-shells into the glass of sea-water, and in a minute 
or two the acorn-shells upon them will begin to open. 
Presently a beautiful feathered apparatus will be ex- 
tended, then withdrawn. It will again be put forth, 
and again retracted; but with such grace, regularity, 
and precision, that the eye regards it “ with ever new 
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delight.” And when the same exquisite mechanism is 
exhibited by every one of them, either in succession or 
simultaneously, and when we consider that it thus 
ministers at the same moment both to respiration and 
nutrition, a train of ideas is excited which rises from 
the humble shell to Him by whom it has thus won- 
drously been fashioned.’ 


FACBS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Taz moon, when at full, reflects upon the earth only 
about one three-thousandth part of the light of the sun ; 
and the lunar rays, even when concentrated by a powerful 
Jens, and the focus directed upon the bulb of a delicate 
thermometer, do not affect it in the slightest degree; 
hence the phrase, ‘the pale cold moon,’ is not only poeti- 
cally beautiful, but philosophically correct. 

The volume or bulk of carbonic acid gas expired by a 
healthy adult in twenty-four hours is said to amount to 
15,000 cubic inches, containing about six ounces of solid 
carbon. This is at the rate of 137 pounds avoirdupois per 
annum; and taking the total population of the globe at 
seven hundred and sixty millions, the amount of solid car- 
bon or charcoal every year produced by the human race 
will exceed 46,482,143 tons! Adding to this all the carbon 
produced by the combustion of fires and gas-lights, by the 
decay of animal and vegetable matter, the exhalations 
from springs, &c. there need be no marvel as to the source 
whence plants derive their solid or woody material (which 
is principally carbon), seeing that their leaves are specially 
fitted for the absorption of carbonic acid gas from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

In Britain, the deposition of dew from the atmosphere is 
generally less during the continuance of an easterly than of 
westerly winds, a phenomenon attributable to the different 
nature of the surfaces over which these winds travel—the 
former crossing the continent of Europe, and thus becoming 
comparatively dry or arid ; the latter sweeping across the 
vast expanse of the Atlantic Occan, and therefore becom- 
ing moist or hydrated, requiring but little reduction of 
their temperature for the copious deposition of dew to 
ensue upon terrestrial objects. 

The atmosphere immediately incumbent upon the earth 
has the power of absorbing and retaining more of the blue 
rays of light than that at greater altitudes ; and thus when 
we cast our eyes on high, we look through a volume of the 
densest air replete with blue light; and so likewise if we 
look abroad over an extensive tract of country, the horizon 
of which is formed by distant hills, they appear blue, or, 
in other words, they partake of the colour of the medium 
through which they are viewed. If we journey to them, the 
blue colour gradually vanishes, and at length their ordinary 
colours appear; and now, looking from the hills towards 
the spot from whence we journeyed, it in turn appears blue. 
The ridge called the ‘ Blue Mountains’ in Australia, another 
ofthe same name in America, and many others elsewhere, 
are not really blue, for they possess all the diversity of 
seenery which their climates can give ; but to the eye which 
first discovered them, bent on them generally from a dis- 
tance, they all at first appeared blue, and they have re- 
tained the name. 

‘In addition to the numerous mechanical uses of wood,’ 
says Mr Griffiths, ‘ and its chemical use as a source of arti- 
ficial heat, the chemist discovers that it is capable of a 
most curious change or transmutation into edible matter ; 
in fact, a kind of bread may be made from wood. This is 
effected by selecting the sawdust of the least resinous wood 
—that of beech, for example—washing it with water to 
remove all soluble matters, and then gently drying it in an 
oven; after this, it is mixed with marshmallow juice, and 
formed into cakes, which are baked at a high tempera- 
ture; and these, reduced to fine powder, with the addition 
of a little corn flour and leaven, form a dough, which, when 
moulded into loaves, and baked, constitutes bread more 
palatable than that prepared in times of scarcity from bran 
and husks of corn.” , 

Towards the end of autumn may be often observed in 
the fields marks of footsteps, which appear to have scorched 
the grass like heated iron: this phenomenon was formerly 
Tegarded with superstitious dread, but can now be ex- 

ed upon very simple chemical principles. When the 
gtass becomes crisp by frost, it is exceedingly brittle, and 
the foot of a man, or even of a child, is sufficiently heavy 


to break it completely down, and effectually kill it ; there- 
fore, when the sun has thawed the frosty rime from the 
fields, these foot-tracks appear brown and bare in the 
midst of the surrounding and flourishing green grass, 

The earth—speaking roundly—is 8000 miles in diameter ; 
the atmosphere is calculated to be 50 miles in altitude ; 
the loftiest mountain peak is estimated at 5 miles above 
the level of the sea, for this height has never been visited 
by man; the deepest mine that he has formed is 1650 feet; 
and his own stature does not average 6 feet. Therefore, if 
it were possible for him to construct a globe 800 feet—or 
twice the height of St Paul’s cathedral—in diameter, and 
to place upon any one point of its surface an atom of 
1-4380th of an inch in diameter, and 1-720th part of an 
inch in height, it would correctly denote the proportion 
that man bears to the earth upon which he moves. 

With respect to the distribution and growth of the vine, 
it requires, according to Meyen, at least five months of a 
mean heat of 59 degrees Fahrenheit to produce good wine. 
If September and October, the season when the grape fully 
ripens, have not this degree of heat, the wine is sour ; and 
a country where this is the case is therefore unsuitable to 
the culture of the vine. 

The shores of the lake Titicaca, in Peru, 12,700 feet above 
the level of the sea, are enclosed by a thick forest of a 
beautiful rush, which plays an important part in the eco- 
nomy of the surrounding district. Indeed the people of 
that country would live in great wretchedness if nature 
had not bestowed on it these plants, for it lies far above 
the limit of trees, and only a few bushes grow in its neigh- 
bourhood. These rushes supply the natives not only with 
fuel, covering for their huts, and with matting, but they 
supply material for the construction of their rude balsas 
or boats, which are merely rush-woven, as are also the 
sails that waft them across the waters. 

The works in operation for draining the lake of Haarlem 
seem to have stimulated the ingenuity of the projectors 
to a still more gigantic undertaking, which may be safely 
characterised as the boldest enterprise of the age ; namely, 
the drainage of the Zuyder Zee, which, according to a 
plan published at the Hague, is proposed to be effected by 
the construction of an immense dike, cutting off the com- 
munication with the North Sea, and by forming a canal 
between Amsterdam and the coast, into which are to be 
diverted the rivers which at present empty themselves into 
the Zuyder Zee. The expense of this undertaking is esti- 
mated at ten millions sterling. The reader may not be 
aware that the Zuyder Zee was at one time an inland fresh- 
water lake, such as it is described by Pomponius Mela, and 
that its conversion into a gulf of the sea was effected in 
the thirteenth century, when violent storms destroyed the 
barrier between the ocean and the lake. Traces of this 
barrier still exist in the sandy islands and shoals between 
the Kelder and Ter Schelling. 

We perceive from the newspapers that the South-East- 
ern Railway Company have established their confidence in 
the practicability of the submarine telegraph, by making 
preparations to lay down a line between Folkstone and 
Boulogne ! 


DAVID RHYS, THE ‘CHIEF MUSICIAN TO THE QUEEN OF 
THE FAIRIES.’ 


North Wales did not boast of a more perfect musician 
than David Rhys. Vain was it for any other harper to 
enter into competition with him at Eisteddfodd, or in 
bower or hall ; he won all the prizes, and enchanted every 
ear. Other bards struck their harps, but no applause fol- 
lowed ; and in a fit of rage and jealousy they snapped the 
wires, and threw their harps aside—at least so says David 
Rhys. Lords, nay, even princes, offered David riches and 
honours if he would strike his harp within their halls ; but 
he loved his dear native country too well to be tempted to 
leave it for either honour or gold. Higher honour than 
any lord or even prince could bestow was in store for him, 
however ; for one lovely evening in summer, as he was | 
walking in this glen, and meditating on the beauties of 
nature, or every now and then striking a wild strain on his 
harp, he was somewhat startled by the sudden appearance 
of what he at that instant imagined to be a most beautiful 
little child. The smiling, bright-eyed boy came dancing 
up to David, and requested the harper to follow him to his 
father’s hall, where, he said, a large party was assembled 
in the hope of hearing David's ravishing strains. David 
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Rhys was little in the habit of following anything but his 
own pleasure ; but he now felt as if he was spell-bound, 
and that, whether he liked it or not, he must follow this 
lovely infant wheresoever he might lead him. So, without 
asking a single question, he followed the child up the glen. 
He was obliged to run, to keep pace with his juvenile and 
nimble guide ; but on turning into a re that led to the 
mountain, a mist suddenly enveloped them, and at the 
same instant David was assailed by ‘a hundred wry- 
mouthed elves,’ who asked him whether he would travel 
above wind, below wind, or under wind. A soft voice 
whispered in his ear, ‘soar not too high; but beware how 
a mortal of your genius abases himself too low.’ David 
instantly exclaimed, ‘I will travel under wind!’ Scarcely 
had he uttered the words, than he felt himself gently raised 
from the ground, and was borne softly and pleasantly 
through the regions of mist. After travelling in this luxu- 
rious style for some time, he suddenly felt that he was 
descending towards the earth; and just as his feet rested 
on it, the mist disappeared, and he found that he was 
standing at the bottom of a magnificent flight of marble 
steps, that led to the entrance-door of a most unearthly- 
Jooking mansion. His little guide was once more at his 
side, and conducted him up the steps; but when he threw 
open the door, a scene of such dazzling splendour burst 
upon his sight, that David was obliged to set down his 
harp, and veil his eyes with his hands. A chair of ivory 
and gold was brought for him, and after a little practice, 
he found he could bear the dazzling light, and began to 
look around him. He saw that he was surrounded by 
beings not of this world, for the height of the tallest of the 
numerous group did not exceed that of a child of two years 
of age. Both sexes were exquisitely formed ; their com- 
plexions were alike fair and transparent ; and their heads 
were covered with long and flowing ringlets. The females 
were attired in pale-green robes, with girdles of flowers, 
and with dew-drops that glittered like diamonds in their 
hair. The bard began to play, and his tiny audience to 


dance ; and so enchanting a sight, he declares, was never 


before vouchsafed to mortal eyes. A most delightful beve- 
rage was frequently handed to him in a small gold cup: 
it resembled nothing that he had ever tasted before, and 
seemed to inspire him with quite a magical touch on his 
harp. Midnight had long passed, and still the unwearied 
group danced on. At length trays of gold, covered with 
cups not bigger than those of the acorn, and filled with 
milk, were handed round, and the harper received per- 
mission to retire to his bed. His beautiful little guide 
came forward, and showed him the way to the luxurious 
chamber that had been prepared forhim. David instantly 
threw himself on a couch formed of gold and ivory, and 
fell into a deep slumber. Picture to yourself his surprise 
and horror, on awaking early in the morning, shivering with 
cold, and aching in every limb, to find that he was lying on 
the cold ground, instead of a bed of down ; and that not 
one stone was left of the splendid mansion in which, a few 
hours before, he had displayed his wondrous powers on the 
harp. But a moment's reflection banished all unpleasant 
feelings, and pride and exultation filled his heart; for he 
now felt convinced that his strains had been considered 
worthy the attention of immortal ears ; and that he had 
spent the night in the presence of the king and the queen 
of the fairies, and all their attendants, he could no longer 
doubt. A proud man from henceforth was David Rhys; 
and many a good horn of ale has he won by relating this 
adventure, in hail or kitchen, on a winter’s night.—Llewelyn’s 
Heir, or North Wales. 


NOTHING IN VAIN. 


Although it was midsummer, the snow where we stood 
was from twenty to one hundred and twenty feet deep, but 
blown by the wind into the most irregular forms, while in 
some places the black rock was visible. Beneath was the 
river and valley of Maypo, fed by a number of tributary 
streams, which we could sce descending like small silver 
threads down the different ravines. We appeared to have 
a bird’s-eye view of the great chain of the Andes, and we 
looked down upon a series of pinnacles of indescribable 
shapes and forms, all covered with eternal snow. The whole 
scene around us in every direction was devoid of vegeta- 
tion, and was a picture of desolation on a scale of magni- 
fieence which made it peculiarly awful. But the know- 
ledge that this vast mass of snow, so cheerless in appear- 
ance, was created for the use, and comfort, and happiness, 
and even luxury of man; that it was the inexhaustible 


reservoir from which the plains were supplied with water 
—made us feel that there is no spot in creation which may 
should term barren, though there are many which nature 
never intended for his residence.—Sir Francis Head. 


ROBERT BRUCE CROWNED BY THE COUNTESS 
OF BUCHAN. 


Tue Bruce is on his bended knee—a king, without a throne ; 

Of Scotland's realm the rightful lord, yet not one rood his own : 
His altar—the few faithful hearts that gather round him there ; 
His anthem—the lone orphan’s cry, the childless widow’s prayer, 


There steps a noble lady forth, and cries, ‘ The right is mine— 
My fathers for long ages past crowned Scotland's royal line ; 
My craven brother loves to stay midst English pomp and glee: 
’Tis I will crown the Bruce, and send him forth to victory.’ 


She placed the circlet on his brow—her hand nor shook nor quailed; 
She said the consecration prayer—her firm voice never failed : 

* Thou fightest not for thirst of fame, nor fell ambition’s laws, 
But for our fair and weeping land, and for a holy cause. 


A wailing from our ravaged homes cries, ‘‘ Set thy country free!” 
The voices of our little ones call loud, brave Bruce ! on thee : 

In counsel wise, in purpose firm, in battle armed with might 
Bethou! Go forth and fight for us, and God defend the right!’ 


The right has won! The Bruce now sits upon a royal throne; 
And far and wide his eye beholds the fair realm, all his own. 
The noblest king that ever yet held sway in Scotland’s land, 
Anointed was with woman's prayer, and crowned by woman’s hand. 
D. M. M. 


HINTS ABOUT BEDROOMS. 


Their small size and their lowness render them very 
insalubrious ; and the case is rendered worse by close win- 
dows and thick curtains and hangings, with which the beds 
are often so carefully surrounded, as to prevent the possi- 
bility of the air being renewed. The consequence is, that 
we are breathing vitiated air during the greater part of the 
night; that is, during more than a third part of out lives: 
and thus the period of repose, which is necessary for the 
renovation of our mental and bodily vigour, becomes a 
source of disease. Sleep under such circumstances is very 
often disturbed, and always much less refreshing than when 
enjoyed in a well-ventilated apartment: it often happens, 
indeed, that such repose, instead of being followed by reno- 
vated strength and activity, is succeeded by a degree of 
heaviness and languor which is not overcome till the person 
has been some time ina purer air. Nor is this the only 
evil arising from sleeping in ill-ventilated apartments 
When it is known that the blood undergoes most impor 
tant changes in its circulation through the lungs by means 
of the air which we breathe, and that these vital changes 
can only be effected by the respiration of pure air, it will be 
easily understood how the healthy functions of the lungs 
must be impeded by inhaling for many successive hours 
the vitiated air of our bedrooms, and how the health must 
be as effectually destroyed by respiring impure air, as by 
living on unwholesome or innutritious food. In the case of 
children and young persons predisposed to consumption, it 
is of still more urgent consequence that they should breathe 
pure air by night as well as by day, by securing a continuous 
renewal of the air in their bedrooms, nurseries, schools, Xe. 
Let a mother, who has been made anxious by the sickly looks 
of her children, go from pure air into their bedrooms in 
the morning before a door or window has been opened, and 
remark the state of the atmosphere—the close, oppressive, 
and often fetid odour of the room—and she may cease to 
wonder at the pale, sickly aspect of her childgen. Let her 
pay a similar visit some morning after means have been 
taken by the chimney ventilator, or otherwise, to secure 4 
full supply and continual renewal of the air in the bed- 
rooms during the night, and she will be able to account 
for the more healthy appearance of her children, which is 
sure to be the consequence of supplying them with pure 
air to breathe.—Sir James Clark on ‘The Sanative Influence 
of Climate.’ 
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